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THE EXPRE8 




CHAPTER I. 


How well in thee appears 
Tlie constant service of the antique world, 

When servants sweat for duty, not for meed ! 

Shakespeart. 

J. HE next day, I received a note from 
colonel Sandford, to announce the arrival 
of himself and family in Lisbon. This 
gave me sincere pleasure, and I hastened 
to wait upon them. They received me 
with great cordiality. The family con- 
.sisted of Mrs. Sandford, whose kind and 
frank manners made me feel as if I was 
already acquainted with her ; Miss Sand- 
voL. II. B ford, 
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ford, and a sister, wlio appeared a year 
■or two younger — not near so' handsome, 
.but’ very pleasing, and strikingly like 
her father ; a little girl of about five or 
six years old, very pretty, the darling 
of her whole family, and a good deal 
spoiled. They spoke much of my mo- 
ther — a subject which, their owm hearts 
told them, would be the most interesting 
to me. But, alas ! my culpable feelings 
threw a cloud over what should have 
been a source of gratitude and delight. 

When colonel Sandford told me my 
mother was well, and in tolerably good 
spirits, I certainly felt glad ; but when 
Miss Sandford added — “ And, indeed, it 
is in good measure owing to your friend 
that she is so,” I felt sorry ; but when 
she continued — “ For he really seems to 
study her wishes as much as you your- 
self could possibly do,” I felt angry. 

“ He is really quite devoted to her,” 
said colonel Sandford. 

I pictured Raymond to myself, filling 

my 
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my place: I almost regretted having 
left my home; I could scarcely speak, 
and my confusion was considerably in- 
creased by observing Miss Sandford’s 
eyes fixed on me. It was evident Mrs. 
Sandford attributed my emotion to the 
tenderest recollections. How gladly did 
I seize the opportunity of changing the 
conversation, which she afforded me, by 
calling to little Caroline to dismount 
from a chair behind me, which she had 
climbed for the purpose of examining my 
epaulet with her hands, as she had al- 
ready with her eyes. 

“ Papa has epaulets too,” said she. 

I turned round to speak to her, and 
we soon commenced a friendship. 

Colonel Sandford was acquainting me 
with all that was passing in England 
when he sailed for Portugal, when we 
were interrupted by the servant, who told 
him there was a man outside, who wish- 
ed to see him. 

B 2 “ Did 
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“ Did you not tell him I was engaged 
with company?” asked colonel Sandford. 

“ I did, sir,” replied the servant, “ but 
he says, company or no company, he 
knows you will see him.” 

“ Troth, and it’s he that would,” said 
Dermot, advancing towards the door; 
“ and I hope it’.s no offince to inquire 
after his honor.” 

Colonai Sandford had not to repeat 
his invitation to Dermot to enter tlie 
room a second time, for he was soon in 
the midst of us all. 

“ I just made bould,” said he, “ as 
soon as I was after clanin myself, to come 
to know how you get your health, sir, 
and the young lady too — and if the 
mistis was any way comfortable or harty, 
since we come here ?” 

Colonel Sandford assured him she was. 

“ I’m thankful to hear it,” said he, 
raising his eyes ; “ and rich and poor 
may be thankful too ; for it’s she’s good, 

and 
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and the ginerous heart, and the plin- 
tiful hand.” 

“ This is Derniot,” said colonel Sand- 
ford, addressing Mrs. Sandford, “ Mrs. 
St. liawrence’s sm’ant, of whom you 
liave often heard me speak.” 

“ Spake of me !” said Dermot, in great 
delight; “ I’m behoulden to you for that 
the longest day I live; nor may you, 
nor those belongin to you ever want a 
good word.— Ma’am,” added he, turning 
to Mrs. Sandford, as if she needed his 
assurances on the subject, “ ma’am, you 
have got a most worthy gentleman, a 
husband, and, I’m tould, come of a 
great family — none of your upstart spal- 
peens, with a narrow heart and a close 
fist. When I was but a little gassoon, 
as I may say, workin in the gardeti — in 
that selfsame garden that my mistis and 
he that’s gone, and we that’s away, used 
to take our sport in— well, when I’d be 
there workin, his honor here would stop 
for as good as a quarter of an hour, dis- 
B 3 coursin 
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coursin me; and it used to give me: a fine 
heart to get on with the work — it was 
so much to a little gassoon to be noticed 
by the likes of him.” 

Colonel Sandford thanked Dermot for 
having been anxious to know, how he 
was, and expressed himself so kindly to- 
wards the poor fellow, that he departed 
quite happy. 

From this day I spent much of my 
time with the Sandfords. Colonel Sand- 
ford was much respected by the military 
at Lisbon. He had seen a great deal 
of service, and was considered a very 
good officer. 

In a very short time the whole family 
had become acquainted with almost all 
the military people in Lisbon. There 
were a number of parties given by the 
ladies of the different regiments for them. 
Miss Danby liked them, though she did 
contrive to find out something ridiculous 
to laugh at in them. 

One day, dining at colonel Sandford’s, 

I was 
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I was greatly struck by the appearance 
of a young man who sat directly oppo- 
site to me : his countenance was uncom- 
monly sweet and expressive, and he had 
a look and air of elegance, that caught 
my attention the moment I saw him. I 
asked Miss Danby, wlio was beside me, 
if she could tell me who he Avas. She 
told me he was Mr. Fairfield. I imme- 
diately accused myself for having ne- 
glected to form so pleasing an acquaint- 
ance, but determined to make amends 
for it by getting myself introduced to 
him, and waiting on him and his lady 
the next day. 

“ Take care,” said Miss Danby, “ how 
you suffer yourself to be too intimate 
with them, lest you bring on yourself 
a religious persecution, for I have found 
out that they are determined metluv 
dists.” 

“ Methodists!” repeated I: “ how 
have you found it out? do they pro- 
fess it?” 
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“ No,” answered she, “ I believe they 
don’t actually say to one, we are me- 
thodists; but it’s easily detected — they 
go to bed before twelve, rise early 

“ Surely,” interrupted I, “ you do not 
set this down as methodism ?” 

“ No,” returned she, “ not when con- 
sidered alone ; but when joined to other 
circumstances, it is very suspicious.” 

“ What other circumstances?” in- 
quired I. 

“ I believe,” answered she, “ that they 
never play cards, or scold their servants.” 

" Well,” said I, “ I have never seen 
you do either.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” returned 
she ; “ I sometimes play piquet with 
Alick, when we are by ourselves, and 
very often scold the servants, when I 
have nothing else to do. Another thing 
is, I have never seen Mrs. Fairfield 
dance.” 

“ Perhaps she don’t like dancing,” in- 
terrupted I. 


“ No 
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“ Ijjfo matter for that,” said Miss Dan- 
by ; “ she should dance, if she would 
not be set down as a methodist. Be- 
sides, they have shelves full of good 
books, and read Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Dying, and Hannah More’s works, 
and Cowper’s Poems.” 

" Well,” said I, “ if methodism is 
summed up in all yoti have mentioned, 
it is by no means improbable that I may 
be converted.” 

“ I confess,” returned she, “ that I do 
believe the Fairfields are good kind of 
people, notwithstanding all this, of 
which, indeed, I have had no great op- 
portunity of judging myself, but give it 
to you at secondhand, as I had it all from 
Little Tattle, who is really the walking 
chronicle of the present day. He goes 
out fishing every morning for scandal, 
and returns to me always with his net 
quite full.” 

“ I should think,” said I, “ his time 
B 5 might 
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might be employed to more advantage 
at his profession.” 

“ Oh, I assure you it’s all in the way 
of business,” returned she ; “ for he dis- 
sects a character, cuts up a reputation, 
and amputates all the good qualities 
of his acquaintance without mercy.” 

Our conversation ended by the ladies 
rising to leave the drawing-room. 

In the evening I got colonel Sandford 
to introduce me to Mr. Fairfield, whose 
manners I found extremely pleasing; 
but I regretted to perceive an appear- 
ance of delicate health, both in his form 
and complexion. On inquiring for Mrs. 
Fairfield, I found that she had remained 
at home with Miss Fairfield, who had 
but a few days before arrived from Eng- 
land, in the hope that the mild air of 
Lisbon would remove an obstinate cough, 
which the physicians were afraid would 
affect her lungs. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sweet liarmonist ! and beautiful as sweet ! 
And young as beautiful ! and soft as young I 
And gay as soft ! and innocent as gay ! 


Her song still vibrates in my ravislfd ear. Young. 

I CALLED the next day on Mrs. Fair- 
field, and found her and her sister-in- 
law sitting together. Miss Fairfield 
was a very elegant and lovely young 
woman. The brightness of her eyes, 
and the clearness of her complexion, 
might have led one to suppose her 
healthy, had not the extreme delicacy 
of her form, and a certain expression 
of countenance — something between 
thoughtfulness and sadness, indicated the 
B 6 approach 
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approach of the disorder by whicjh she 
was threatened. I foOnd her manners 
most winning ; she had quick and warm 
feelings, and an excellent understanding. 
I every day (for I became a constant vi- 
sitor at Mr. Fairfield’s) found something 
new to admire in her character. 

Her thoughts appeared to be seri- 
ously directed — more so than I had ever 
recollected to have observed in so young 
and so lovely a woman. I excused her 
to myself, by concluding that the state 
of her health, as much as her education, 
contributed to strengthen the influence 
which religion seemed to hold over her 
. mind — indeed it marked aU her actions, 
and very frequently her conversation. 
I respected religion — ^i)artly, I do now 
believe, because I so much admired its 
influence on my mother, as a consolation 
and support. I had often listened to 
her, as to one who was principally con- 
cerned in tlie truth of what she advanced. 
I had yet to learn, that Religion was 

not 
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not iperely to be our companion in the 
solitary hours c£ meifitation and themo> 
ments of anguish, but that she was to be 
our guide in prosperity and in society. 

The whole family of the Fairfields seem- 
ed strongly impressed with religious feel- 
ings, but not such feelings as led them 
to “ thank Heaven they were not as 
others.” There was a forbearance in 
their manner of acting towards, and 
judging of others. Never did they ad- 
vance a hasty opinion, or a harsh deci- 
sion, on the religious sentiments of an- 
other. It might truly be said of them, 
that “ they walked humbly with their 
Grod.” Theirs was real and unaffected 
humility, which was discovered by their 
conduct, and not that false humility of 
which so many «re proud. 

I could not help smiling one morning 
as I saw Cowper’s Poems lying on the 
table, for I instantly thought of what 
Miss Danby had said. 

“ Hip is,” said Mrs. Fairfield, laying 

her 
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her hand upon the book, “ our favourite 
poet. I think we have read him more 
than ever, Marian, since you have come 
to us.” 

“ He is a fascinating poet,” returned 
Marian — “ often a sublime one. What 
particularly delights me in him is, that 
all he addresses to the feelings the rea- 
son sanctions, and that a brilliant imagi- 
nation only sheds its lustre around truth, 
never lighting up vice with a false glare, 
which, while it dazzles, misleads the un- 
derstanding. His lyre has been tuned, 
like the harp of David, to pour forth his 
Maker’s praise — his Redeemer’s love,” 

I listened with attention to all Miss 
Fairfield said. There was something 
peculiarly sweet and affecting in the 
tone of her voice, and a gentleness, yet 
steadiness of manner, which shewed the 
influence of the spirit of peace and truth 
over her mind. 

“ I would apologize,” said she to me, 
“ for conversing so freely before you ; 

but 
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but think such conversation cannot 
appear idle to you, and every moment 
is precious, most precious to me.” 

The conversation afterwards happen- 
ing to turn on The Remains of Henry 
Kirke White — “ It is,” said she, “ a 
book that must be interesting to every 
body: to me it is peculiarly so. We 
find in him a striking example of how 
a very young person can prepare for, 
and meet death.” 

A faint blush passed her face, and she 
kissed away the tear which was stealing 
down her sister’s cheek. She saw how 
much she was affected by the idea of 
losing her, and she changed the conver- 
sation. 

I was constantly witnessing some 
charming trait of character which raised 
her in my estimation. I remember one 
day, her brother said to her — “ Marian, 
you deserve great credit for leading the 
retired life you do, for I know very few 
better fitted to enjoy, or more calculated 

to 
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to adorn society, than you are: ^t to 
you sacrifice is no difficulty.” 

“ I should ill justify your good opi- 
nion of tne, my dear William,” said she, 
“ were 1 to make a merit of what neces- 
sity oWiges me to do. I assure you, I 
do think, if I were -quite well, I should 
not remain so completely excluded from 
society, though I should never devote 
rmtch of my time, or samfice any of my 
health to company. You see I cannot 
deceive you.” 

“ Nor any one,” returned he, taking 
her hand. “ Yes, I believe you did once, 
at the age of nine years, deceive your 
aunt Bromley, when you were on a visit 
with her in Wales. James told me after- 
wards how you used always to lay your 
dinner by for a poor boy that you had 
found nearly starving, and that you had 
the perseverance, the whole time you 
staid, never to taste the dainties, which 
aunt Bromley would have been so dis- 
pleased had she not thought you had 

eaten. 
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eaten,, that you might have the satisfac- 
tion of supplying the wants of a poor 
chUd.” 

I saw the same disinterestedness which 
marked this action of her childhood per- 
vade all she did, I saw the effort which 
she made to enliven those dear relations 
who were watching over her with so 
much anxiety ; her unwillingness to 
■^ve trouble; her patience while suflFer- 
ing, and her perfect resignation to the 
will of Heaven. She appeared to me the 
most exalted of human beings, and the 
most charming of womankind. I soon 
loved her passionately for qualities far 
different from those which had so much 
attracted me in Mrs. ViUiers. Some of 
the most delightful evenings erf" my life 
were passed with her. While she and 
her sister worked, Mr. Fairfield and I 
read aloud. In a short time I perceived, 
with inexpressible delight, that the mild 
air of Lisbon had a wonderful effect on 
her health and spirits ; and I saw every 

reason 
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reason to hope that they would soon be. 
perfectly re-established. 

She appeared to hail the amendment 
of her health with the most lively gra- 
titude and ecstacy. The melancholy 
which I had at first taken notice of, in the 
expression of her countenance, now often 
gave place to the most brilliant anima- 
tion ; her smile, which had always been 
touching, now became bewitching; and 
the sound of her voice, which had ever 
been sweet, now became peculiarly ex- 
hilarating. She was now frequently 
able to sing a little for us, which she 
did, I thought, with as much expression 
at least as Mrs. Villiers, but with this 
difference, that she never selected those 
impassioned amatory songs which Mrs. 
Villiers used always to choose. There 
was the greatest simplicity in her man- 
ner of singing the beautiful Scotch airs. 
Often have I sat beside her, as she has 
sung “ Oh Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ 
me?” so as to draw tears from every eye; 

and 
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and often have I sat still and silent for 
many moments after her voice had died 
away, as if waiting in the hope that the 
air might waft back the sweet strain 
which she had breathed. 

I now thought of Raymond with less 
asperity than I had done for a length of 
time. I imagined my affection for Ma- 
rian had softened down all the evil pro- 
' pensities of my nature. Perhaps I may 
set down this very period as the happiest 
of my existence : knowing that my 
mother was well, and that probably she 
would soon embrace me with all the 
pride of a parent, whose son has distin- 
guished himself; the approach, too, of 
that time, which was to give me an op- 
portunity of shewing the zeal I felt for 
the Spanish cause, and displaying any 
military talents which I might possess ; 
my acquaintance courted by several Por- 
tuguese families to whom I had been 
introduced ; the acknowledged favourite 
in the regiment to which I belonged; 

the 
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the welcome guest and declared, friend 
at the house of the Fairfields — ^it did not 
a little increase my happiness to perceive 
that Marian always welcomed me with 
one of her sweetest smiles, and that the 
chair which was next to hers was always 
considered as my place. 

One day, when I had been reading the 
poem of “ Henry and Emma” to her, 
she mentioned how very much she loved 
the name of Henry. 

“ So many,” said she, “ of that name 
have been dear to me.” 

I felt my heart beat with ddight at 
this, trifling as it was. It almost ap- 
peared like a fortunate omen to me, and 
I could not deny myself the pleasure of 
telling her that name was Henry; 
and I think, from the moment that I did 
so, and perceived her cheeks glowing 
with blushes, and her eyes cast down in 
confusion, our intercourse took a differ- 
ent colour. She became less unreserved, 
but not less kind to me: I became 


more 
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more attentive, but not less respectful to 
her. I constantly attended her and 
Mrs. Fairfield in their walks, which her 
returning strength permitted her to en- 
joy- 

They now began to associate more 
with the inhabitants of Lisbon, and the 
British officers and their families quar- 
tered there, than they had done — not, 
indeed, that they felt many sympathies 
in common with most of them, but be- 
cause politeness prevented their refusing 
civilities which were kindly meant. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 

1 think she means to tangle mine eyes too. 

No, faith, proud mistress ! hope not after it; 

Tis not your inky brows, your black silk liair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

That can cntame my spirits to your worship. 

Shakespkauk. 

The Fairfields were acquainted witli 
one lady, who appeared to be particu- 
larly anxious to be on very intimate 
terms with them — not, indeed, from any 
sympatlues which she had in common 
with them, but from the vicinity of 
their abode. To this lady I took a dis- 
like which it was impossible to conquer. 
She was married to captain Alsop, in 

the 
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the regiment with Mr. Fairfield: she 
was between foi'ty and fifty ; her ap- 
pearance and manners were most pe- 
culiarly forbidding. She seemed to have 
declared war against every thing in the 
world but cards, of which she was pas- 
sionately fond. Wheti she could not 
contrive to make up a rubber of whist 
or casino at home, she would stroll down 
to the Fairfields, to vent her vexation, 
by hinting her contempt for their not 
having a card-table every evening. She 
regretted very much not having got ac- 
quainted with any of the Portuguese fa- 
milies, who in general liked cards. She 
was particularly anxious to be intro- 
duced to the P family, as they un- 

derstood English very well, and she 
could not speak a word of Portuguese. 

Don Juan P and his mother and 

sisters were considered people of the first 
respectability. He was rather pleasing, 
but passionate and haughty ; indeed, 
haughtiness appeared to be the marking 

feature 
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feature of almost all the family, particu- 
lariy of his mother and elder sister, don- 
na Olivia ; but they were very accom- 
plished, and their understanding Eng- 
lish so well particularly recommended 
them to the British officei’s. I some 
times passed an evening with them, as 
they admitted their acquaintances ue 
evening in every week. They purposed 
giving a very splendid entertainment 
to the English officers and their fami- 
lies. The Fairfields were invited. Ma- 
rian wished to go for a couple of Jiours, 
that she might see tlie Spanish lai.v ;, 
which she heard were to be exhibited 
there, and which she had had no opportu- 
nity of seeing since she came to Lisbon. 

It was extremely amusing, there was 
such a variety of company. There were 
a number of Spanish and Portugiiese 
grandees, and a great many English, 
Irish, and Scotch officers, and t’.e: €i- 
milies. Every one appeared in seme 
fancy dress : the room was ornament; ,l 

with 
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with a.good deal of taste, and presented 
a very brilliant spectacle. 

I had stood beside Marian for a long 
time, listening with delight to her sweet 
voice,which I fancied became still sweeter 
and softer when she addressed me, when 
TSIiss Danby came over to us ; she told 
Marian she was delighted to see her— - 
“ Which you will own is very disinte- 
'rested in me,” added she, “ as you are 
really the only girl in Lisbon that I cart 
find nothing to laugh at in. I puzzled 
niy brains for a long time to find out 
your weak side, but all to no purpose. 
I tried your understanding first, and it 
was proof against my attack; and at 
last I found you were so many thousand 
decrees better than I am, that I endea- 
voured to ridicule your goodness, but that 
was too unaffected ; and then, what pro- 
vokes me more than all is, that you can 
be entertaining without making game 
of any one — I cannot understand how.” 

Marian blushed, but answered, smiling 
VOL. ii. C —“Wait 
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— “ Wait till you are a little better ac- 
quainted with me, for you know your 
favourite author says — ‘ Sy il y a des 
homvies dont le ridicule n'a jamais pain 
c'est qu'on ne la pas Men chercher 

For my part, I never liked Miss Dan- 
by half so well as at that moment; and, 
without exactly knowing what I did, I 
took her hand. She looked in my face, 
and laughed. 

“ I know,” said she, “ you are in 
hopes that I am going to reform altoge- 
ther; but I assure you it is no such 
thing — I am too old now for that. Let 
me see, I am , just two-and-twenty, and 
1 believe we seldom mend after that pe- 
riod, Give me your arm, till I go over 
to that table, where I think I see some 
refreshments, for I am really almost 
dead. We will return to you presently, 
jMiss Fairfield.” 

When we were out of Marian's hear- 
ing, she added — " That is a creature, in- 
deed, that might make one forget them- 
selves. 
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selve^. Beautiful without vanity — 
touching, without affectation — and good, 
without hypocrisy. But I see, my good 
friend,” continued she, looking archly at 
me, “ you too have studied her charac- 
ter, and I do believe that, since the very 
commencement of our acquaintance, this 
was the very first time you presumed to 
squeeze my hand ; but I didn’t take the 
compliment all to myself, I assure you.” 

Indeed,” returned I, “ you might; 
for I felt |So niucii gratified and pleased 
to hear you speak with so much good 
sense, and so perfectly free from preju- 
dice, that unconsciously I betrayed my 
approbation.” 

“ Ah,” said she, “ partiality in this 
instance were fiir mwe pardonable than 
prejudice.” 

“ But,” resumed I, “ you were going 
to say something more of Miss Fairfield.” 

No,” replied she, “ nothing more. 
If ,I could ridicule her, I should say a 
great deal more; but ten minutes is 
c 2 enough 
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enough at any time to bestow on the 
praises of the greatest saint upon eartlu 
Every thing good, you know, can be 
said in that time, and it's only wasting 
one’s breath, and losing one’s patience, 
to spend more time in panegyrizing. 
Now there, there are Miss Godfrey, and 
donna Olivia — how infinitely more di- 
verting they are, though their under- 
standings are so inferior to Marian Fair- 
field’s ! They are a most inimitable con- 
trast to each other, and yet, by the in- 
comprehensible power of attraction, they 
are constantly drawn together. Look at 
them now: Miss Godfrey thinks that 
abominable stoop which die has is the 
Grecian bend, and it is what she calls 
interesting. On the other hand, donna 
Olivia mistakes that stiffness of carriage 
and haughtiness of deportment for dig- 
nity. Upon my word, the one looks as 
if she was going to kiss her shoe, and the 
other, as if she would not take a thou- 
sand pounds to look near her knee.” 

1 could 
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I could not help laughing, and was 
just going to reply to Miss Danby, when 
I felt a very delicate and soft hand laid 
upon mine, and my name repeated in 
tlie sweetest accent. 

“ No hand,” thought I, “ can be so «oft, 
no voice can be so sweet, but Marian’s.” 

I turned round to answer her, and I 
beheld Mrs. Villiers. She remained silent 
for a moment, but it did not appear to 
be from confusion, but as if watching the 
effect of her dazzling beauty, rendered 
more brilliant fy the magnificence of 
her attire. In a moment, however, with 
one of her sweet smiles, she again re- 
peated my name; but that smile had 
lost its {)ower — that voice its charm. I 
saw her as she really was, transcendantly 
lovely, indeed, in person, but artifidal in 
manners and in mind. The confusion 
was all on my side, and I stammered 
out some words of recognition, but I do 
not know exactly what they were; how- 
ever, they seemed to please Mrs. Villiers. 

c 3 for 
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for she again smiled, and extende'd her 
hand to me, which I was obliged to take, 
but I instantly relinquished it. I am con- 
vinced that she thought" my embarrass- 
ment was entirely occasioned by my ad- 
miration of her charms. 

“ Well,” said she, “ I feel glad to see 
you, though half angry it should be in 
this public way ; and, indeed, I should 
not have partaken of an amusement so 
little suited to my habits and inclinations, 
but that I knew you were to be here. 
You see, Mr. St. Lawrence, I am very 
candid — perhaps too candid. I longed 
to account for some things in my con- 
duct, which stand in need of explana- 
tion, and to-morrow at ten o’clock I shall 
expect you to call on me at Mr. D’Erin- 
say’s, where, after half-an-hour’s conver- 
sation, we may part for ever, if you wish 
it.” 

This was said in a very low voice, that 
it might not be heard by Miss Danby. 
Before I had time to answer her, donna 

Olivia 
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Olivia* advanced, and entreated Mrs. 
Villiers would dance a bollero, or fan- 
dango, in which she so peculiarly excel- 
led. 

After some faint resistance, some 
slight excuses, and some weak argu- 
ments, used to be refuted, she suffered 
herself to be led out, but with such a 
natural air of timidity, and expression 
of modesty, that I almost forgot it was 
all acting. However, the spirit of the 
dance soon inspired her, and she gave it 
full force. Every one was in raptures, 
but she turned from all, to read in my 
looks the effect produced on me by her 
wonderful grace and animation. 

I could not help thinking the exhibi- 
tion much more suited to the stage than 
for a private room ; and I felt shocked 
as I heard the remarks which some 
young Spaniards and Portuguese were 
making on her. 

“ I knew,” said one, “ she could never 
shut herself up for life, and that she 
c 4 would 
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would take the first opportunity of dan- 
cing in among us. It would be a thou- 
sand pities such a beautiful creature 
should grieve for ever for the loss of a hus- 
band — a loss that thousands would give 
the world she should repair.” 

“ Oh,” returned another, “ there was 
no danger that she should grieve for 
ever; for, as the proverb says — * Dolor de 
espdso, dol6r de c6do; duile m&cho, y 
d/irapoco*.'* 

She played on the harp — sung Eng- 
lish, Italian, French, and Spanish songs. 
I observed that, at every burst of applause 
which siie received, her eyes were di- 
rected towards me, to watch the effect of 
thegeneral admiration sheexcited. 1 could 
not help comparing her with Marian. 

Marian distinguished me, but it was 
by the tone of her voice, and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, and even 

by 


• Sorrow for a husband is like the pain of an elbow — 
it b ver^ sharpy but lasts only a short time. 
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by degree of diffidence in manner, 
which was Hot without its charm ; but 
Mrs. Villiers sought me out, and did 
not seem to care who observed her atten- 
tions, so anxious was she that they 
should not escape my notice. Even 
their musical talents, which were cer- 
tainly nearly equal, were as differently 
brought forward: Mrs. Villiers’s were 
exhibited to dazzle strangers, and awa- 
ken admiration — Marian’s were called 
Ibrth for tlie entertainment of the social 
circle, in the bosom of her own family. 

I became so completely absorbed in 
my reflections on Marian, that I forgot 
where I was, and who were present. I 
pictured her to myself, complying with 
the wishes of others, with so much 
sweetness, and such readiness to oblige, 
that it gave a value to every dung she 
did, while the modesty which marked 
all her actions was perhaps her most 
captivating grace. Unconsciously I eja- 
culated — “ Admirable creature!” 
c 5 


The 
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The sound of my voice recalle4 my 
recollection: I hoped its haying been 
low had prevented my words reaching 
any one’s ears ; but on raising my eyes, 
I perceived, by Mrs. Villiers’s looks, that 
they had not escaped her. She evidently 
applied them to herself, and smiling, 
and blushing, and looking down, and 
sighing, she asked me what she should 
sing for me? 

I felt so provoked at her mistake, that 
I instantly replied, very coldly, that I 
was sure she was fotigued, and had much 
better rest herself for a while. 

“ No,” said she, “ 1 am not the least 
fatigued, and will sing your favourite 
little sohg.” 

I felt myself blush with vexation when 
she began an amatory song in the most 
impassiohed manner. — “ What will Ma- 
rian think?” instantly occurred to me. 
I looked for her, and saw she had just 
taken a seat not far from the harp. I 
imagined she looked thoughtful, and 

hurried 
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hurried over to her, with au’ intention of 
assuring her how entirely I disapproved 
of such songs; but, from her manner, 
Jioping she had not heard what Mrs. 
Villiers had said, I entered upon no de- 
fence. 

The moment Mrs. Villiers’s song was 
over, she sought me. 

“ Ah, you truant !” cried she, “ why 
did you fly before your song was ended?” 

She curtsied to Miss Danby, who at 
tliat instant came over. “ I am happy 
to meet Miss Danby,” said she, “ whose 
talents and spirits are tlie brightest orna- 
ments to whatever society she conde- 
scends to shine in.” 

Miss Danby replied in a very cold 
and formal manner to J\Irs. Villiers’s 
compliment, and was turning to speak 
to Marian, when she again addressed 
her. — “ Dear Miss Danby, it is really 
provoking that my lucky stars, should so 
seldom have brought me into your com- 
pany. I do not think I have had the 
c 6 pleasure 
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pleasure of meeting you more than three 
or four times in my life, and I am sure 
there is nobody whose acquaintance I 
desire half so much. Now if you will 
have the goodness to meet my incli- 
nations, and sometimes come to me at 
my villa, it will be conferring a serious 
favour on me.” 

Miss Danby bowed, and Mrs. Villiers 
continued—" I lead a very retired life. 
I may truly say, I have ‘ the world and 
all its busy follies left but I have not for- 
sworn music and poetry, and I think 
you could sometimes contrive to pass an 
hour with me. As the ratification of 
our treaty, I must oblige you in some 
way: tell me what song I shall sing 
for you ?” 

Miss Danby replied, that she would 
not for the world she should fatigue her- 
self by singing more. 

Mrs. Villiers seemed particularly anx- 
ious to get into Miss Danby’s good 

graces. 
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gracej, but as yet it was palpable she 
had not succeeded. 

“ I have a good library,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, “ quite at your service : what 
books shall I send you for a beginning?” 

" Perhaps,” said Miss Danby, “ you 
can oblige me with the Intercepted Let- 
ter: I bear you have studied it.” 

I cannot describe the mortification 
that I felt at this very broad hint of 
Miss Danby’s. !Mrs. Villiers cast upon 
me the most angry and reproachful look, 
which plainly told me that she was con- 
vinced I had betrayed her to Miss Dan- 
by. I did not know to what to attri- 
bute her allusion, for I could not sup- 
pose it merely accidental ; and I am cer- 
tain I blushed when Mrs. Villiers’s pe- 
netrating eyes were fixed on me. 

When she had recovered herself suffi- 
ciently t6 speak, she said — “ The heat 
of the room is so great, that I think I 
shall not touch the harp again to-night. 

Mr. 
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Mr. St. Lawrence, pray see if my car- 
riage and servants are come.” 

I obeyed her. Before I had time to 
reach the room, to tell her that they 
■were come, 1 met her on the stairs. 

“ St. Lawrence,” cried she, “ could I 
have supposed you capable of such base- 
ness ? But I deserved this mortification 
for having appeared, though but for one 
evening, in company. I shall return to 
my villa to-morrow, and shut myself up 
more completely than ever from a world 
which I abhor, for I find all alike — un- 
grateful, false, perfidious !” 

Tlie hand which I had extended to 
assist her to her carriage she pushed from 
her with scorn. 

“ Go !” said she, “ go to your Miss 
Danby, and your Miss Fairfield — they 
Avill exult with you at the pain which 
you have inflicted on a creature whose 
only fault was feeling too great an in- 
terest for you — an interest which I now 
find you so little merit.” 


She 
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She .would not permit me to speak, 
for when I attempted it, she cried, with 
a strength of voice which till that mo- 
ment I had not known belonged to her 
— "Be silent!” However, as she was 
stepping into her carriage, she turned 
round, and said — “ Disregard the ap- 
pointment of to-morrow at your peril !’’ 
and instantly seating herself, she drew 
up the glasses of her carriage, and was 
out of sight in a moment. 

I determined to obey her injunctions 
of waiting on her the next day. I thought 
indeed I owed it to myself, as I could 
not endure the idea of resting under the 
imputation of such indelicacy as appear- 
ances warranted her in supposing me 
guilty of. 

When I returned to the company, 1 
found Miss Danby laughing most heart- 
ily at the character which she was giving 
Marian of Mrs. Villiers. 

“ She is,” said she, “ the most accom- 
plished 
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plishecl coquette I ever met with. She 
certainly has the knack of pleasing, and 
the art of adapting herself to the dispo- 
sition of every person she chooses to cap- 
tivate. Oh, I must not say any thing 
against her, for here comes one of her 
most devoted slaves.” 

1 assured her, though I thought Mrs, 
Villiers very beautiful, and very agree- 
able, I was by no means her devoted slave. 

Marian blushed very much, and said 
— " She is certainly the most beautiful 
person I ever met, and appears to excel 
in every thing she attempts.” 

“ Though she aflPects so much sweet- 
ness,” said Miss Danby, “ I assure you 
she has a violent temper, and can be as 
malicious as any body, and more than 
most people, when she supposes herself 
injured. Miss D’Erinsay, who hates 
her mortally, has told me, that no vio- 
lence w ould be too great for Mrs. Vil- 
liers to be guilty of.” 

“ I think,” 
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“ I think,” said Marian, “ you told 
me Miss D’Erinsay was her most inti- 
mate friend.” 

Oh, so she is,” replied Miss Danby ; 
“ that is, she goes on a visit to her— 
lives in her house — uses her equipage — 
pulls her flowers — strums on her piano- 
forte — treads her books — wears her orna- 
ments — and abuses her to all her ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Surely,” said Marian, “if MissD’Erin- 
say saw any thing in Mrs. Villiers to 
blame, she should speak to her about it, 
and not to strangers.” 

“ Speak to Mrs. Villiers,” returned 
Miss Danbv, “ of her faults ! That is a 
most diverting idea ; it really has infi- 
nite merit. 1 think I see demure little 
Miss D’Erinsay beginning a lecture, and 
the gentle Mrs. Villiers flying out like a 
virago.” 

“ 1 am sure,” said Marian, “ INIrs. Vil- 
liers could not be a virago ; but certainly, 
if !Miss D’Erinsay cannot venture to 

speak 
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speak to her about her faults, she ought 
to forbear making them the subject of 
her conversation with any one else. It 
appears to me almost the greatest breach 
of hospitality to betray the actions, or 
even the words, of those with whom we 
associate so intimately to common ac< 
quaintances.” 

” My dear,” replied Miss Danby, “ you 
are a great deal too good, and I am afmid, 
if the world was peopled with such crea- 
tures as you, life would move on at a 
very dull pace, and be scarcely worth 
possessing. Give me five thousand 
friends, and I think I could like them 
all ; but I must have the power and the 
privilege of laughing at them too.” 

I do not think,” said Marian, “ that 
Miss D’Erinsay can expect much re- 
spect, or meet with any, if she continues 
to bring into notice the defects over 
which slie should be the very person to 
draw a veil, or while she continues such 

a constant 
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a constant inmate in the house of one 
she so decidedly condemns.” 

“ Oh, as to being intimate with Mrs. 
Villiers,” returned Miss Danby, “ she 
cannot possibly help that ; for her father, 
who had a great friendship for Mr. Vil- 
liers, insists on his daughter paying his 
widow every attention. Really, I can- 
not see poor Miss D’Erinsay’s conduct 
in that very blamable point of view in 
which it strikes you. Oh, if you were 
to hear the diverting things which she 
tells of Mrs. Villiers, you could not pos- 
sibly think she was wrong.” 

“ Well,” said Wilkes, who now ad- 
vanced towards us, “ it’s the most pro- 
voking thing in the world! I have 
waited at home all the evening, for some 
slips of very scarce geraniums from Mrs. 
Osborne, and now I have ran the whole 
way, till I am ready to faint with heat ; 
and here they are,” added he, pulling a 
large broom of geranium from his bo- 
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soin, “ here they are, and I’m not time 
enough to see Mrs. Villiers — and I hear 
she danced and sung, and was quite the 
life of the party ; only think how un- 
lucky! Besides, the geraniums would 
have grown very well, and it would 
have been such a nice way of introdu- 
cing myself to her I” 

Colonel Sandford at this moment took 
me under the arm, to walk up and down 
the room, so I lost the remainder of 
Wilkes’s lamentation. 

Colonel Sandford told me it gave him 
the greatest pleasure to find I was so 
much beloved in the regiment, and such 
a particular favourite with colonel Os- 
borne. — “ I liave no doubt,” continued 
he, “ that you will very shortly receive 
orders to advance into Spain, and 1 am 
convinced that he will do every ' thing 
to bring you forward, and commit any 
post of trust or honour to you, in prefer- 
.ence to any of his young officers.” 

\^’hat colonel Sandford said raised my 

spirits. 
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spirits. J thanked him'for his kindness, 
and, after some more conversation, I re- 
turned to Marian. I found major 
Macleod beside her.- He was particu- 
larly fond of her, because she was called 
Marian after a Madeod, a distant rela- 
tion, and could sing Scotch songs so 
sweetly. 

“ She is a blithe lassie,” said he, speak- 
ing of ]Vfrs. Villiers, as I afterwards 
found, “ an’ can gi’e us a Scotch lilt wi’ 
ony of them, but notsae weel’s yoursel; 
but that is positivdy nateral, for ye hae 
a drope of the Macleod blukl in your 
veins, which gars you ken our airs mair 
than an entire foreigner could do. You 
need nae be ashamed to own yoursel 
partly Scotch, and I’m sure all Caledo- 
nia may feel proud to say, sae winsome 
a lassie belangs in part to her.” 

Marian thanked him for his compli- 
ment, and conftmied conversing with 
him till htr sister rose to take leave. 

When I retired, my mind was en- 
grossed 
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grossed by reflections on the extraordi- 
nary meeting which had taken place 
with Mrs. Villiers, and what I should 
say when w'e met the next morning : 
but sometimes my thoughts wandered 
to Marian, who was becoming every day 
stiH dearer to me. 

About this period I began to imagine 
that my mind was strongly impressed 
with xeligious feelings : but it was 
merely imagination. I loved Marian so 
much, that all she did and said seemed 
“ discreetest, wisest, virtuousest, best 
and those truths, the ground of Chris- 
tian faith and the foundation of Chris- 
tian hope, were only valuable to me, be- 
cause Marian dwelt on them with all 
the eloquence whicli belongs to convic- 
tion and strong feeling. I thought my- 
self convinced, because I listened to her 
with pleasure. I had yet to learn, that 
the Christian has other proofs to give of 
his belief, than merely the assent of his 
understanding ; that tlie same Lord who 

has 
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has commanded us “ to love him with all 
our minds,” has also enjoined us “ to 
love him with all our hearts and souls.” 
I had yet to learn, that Christianity was 
indeed an operating principle, that not 
only convinces the reason, but that per- 
vades the whole conduct, manners, and 
conversation — that softens down the as- 
perities of our nature, and controls the 
wild career of the passions. Marian, 
too, was deceived: she was my idol, 
while she supposed my devotion was di- 
rected to the sublime source from which 
hers had risen. 

Often have I seen a smile of the most 
lively satisfaction light up her expressive 
countenance, when I have advanced ar- 
guments to strengthen her opinions — 
alas! because they were her opinions. 
Yet I cannot say I was a hypocrite, for 
I certainly did believe myself a Chris- 
tian. 


chap: 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ob, what authority and show of truth 
‘Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 


ISer blush is guiltiness* 


SUAKF.SP£ARC. 


When I reached Mr. D’Erinsay’s, and 
inquired for Mrs. Villiers, and was 
shewn into a room where she was wait- 
ing to receive me, I certainly did feel a 
considerable degree of trepidation. She 
looked extremely pale and agitated, but 
very lovely ; she rose on my entrance, 
and without speaking, motioned to me 
to take a seat which was placed near 
her. We both remained silent for some 

moments ; 
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moments ; at length, wishing to hasten 
the conclusion of this embarrassing tete- 
a-tete, I assured her how much pain it 
had given me to think that she could 
have attributed any idle words of Miss 
Danby’s to my suggestion ; that if they 
were meant, I could not guess at the 
source of information that supplied 
them ; that 1 should indeed abhor myself 
were I capable of such indelicacy. She 
appeared satisfied with the truth of 
what I alleged, but I do not know whe- 
ther she was really so ; but the circum- 
stance had, I perceived, lost much of its 
weight since the preceding evening, and 
she seemed much more anxious to con- 
vince me of the truth of what she said, 
than to feel a conviction of what I ad- 
vanced. 

“ I believe you, Mr. St. Ijawrence,” 
said she, “ for I am so little in the habit 
of deceiving, that it never occurs to me 
to suspect the veracity of another ; and 
now I feel it a duty which I owe ,to 

voi.. II. D myself 
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myself to let you know how the unfor- 
tunate accident happened, which you 
so readily misconstrued when you left 
me in the bower that most unlucky 
night. You may perhaps recollect that 
the evening was setting in ; the trees so 
much darkened the place where I was 
sitting, that when I lifted up the letter 
which you had dropped, I could not see 
the .supcrscriptuin, but imagining it was 
one which I had written myself that 
day, I tore it open to see whether I had 
remembered to mention a commission 
which 1 was anxious should be executed. 
I hurried over to the door to see it ; 
Miss D’Erinsay called out to me not to 
open it ; just at the instant I had di.s- 
eovered my mistake, you entered, and 
kindly set down this innocent transac- 
tion as one of the most flagrant breaches 
of honour. It instantly inflicted the 
aeute.st pang I ever remembered to have 
.suffered, nor could I, as you must re- 
member, conceal my emotion.” 


She 
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Shtf said this in the most cool and 
collected manner, and even as she con- 
cluded, cast on me an upbraiding look, 
which would undoubtedly have de- 
ceived me, had I not full proof that it 
was all acting. I looked at her steadily 
for a moment, and her pale cheeks be- 
came suffused with blushes. — “ Mrs. 
A'illiers,” said I, “ some words which 
you spoke reached my ears some time 
before I advanced to claim my letter. 
I felt a degree of awkwardness in the 
idea of appearing before you after what 
I had just heard, and waited in hopes 
the conversation would change, till the 
breaking open the seal of my letter im- 
pelled me forward.” 

Mrs. Villiers was now evidently 
shocked and confounded, and remained 
perfectly silent, apparently in deep me- 
ditation. I arose to depart — “ For 
Heaven’s sake, stay,” said she, holding 
my arm, “ if you do not wish to see me 
die !” 

D 2 


I took 
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I took my seat — “ Pardon me, St. 
liawrence,” cried she, “ pardon me, dear 
St. liEwrence, if for once I would have 
tried to deceive you, and hear my justi- 
fication; it is now, I see, no time to dis- 
semble.” Then fhrowing herself back in 
her chair, she covered her face with her 
hands, and repeated, in the greatest agi- 
tation — “ 1 love you, Henry — I pas- 
sionately love you — I never loved man 
but you ! some transient liking, some 
friendly sentiment, I may have mistaken 
for love, but soon became sensible of my 
error ; but to you I yielded up my best 
affections at once — I thought I had never 
beheld one so worthy of possessing them 
as you. AVith a blind and fond devo- 
tion, I vowed, in a most solemn and irre- 
vocable manner, that my heart should be 
exclusively yours: your manners and 
attentions were such as to warrant my 
.excusing this weakness ; but I felt so 
earnest to find out whether you were 
what is called a male coquette, that 

when 
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when the temptation was thrown in my 
way ot^diseovering your real sentiments, 
T could not resist it. Now, St. Law- 
rence, I have at least been candid, more 
so indeed than is consistent with my 
feelings, but circumstances have obliged 
me to make a confession which covers 
me with blushes. 'I'cll me that your 
< (pinion of me is what it was at the com- 
mencement of our acquaintance — tell me 
so. or indeed I shall be far from happy.’’ 

“ Your happiness, madam,” answered 
I, “ cannot depend on !ne; it must liave 
some surer foundation. ’ | 

“ Ah ! 1 see you desj)ise and hate 
me,” returned she. 

“ Heaven forbid !” exclaimed I. 

“ Henry,” said she, “ if you do not 
tell me that you will banish the recollec- 
tion from your mind of all that has past, 
we may both have cause to repent ; t(.‘ll 
me that your kindness to me Avas not 
entirely affected — that the manner so 
J) 3 attentive 
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attentive — I had almost said so devoted, 
was not completely put on.” 

“ Certainly it was not,” returned I, 
“ for I felt sincere gratitude for your 
kindness to me, and flattered by your 
distinguishing me.” 

*' Cold, cold creature !” resumed she : 
“.so your friendship was not to be won? 
Nothing but cautious gratitude, and sel- 
fish vanity ! But it is well — 1 have de- 
served it, and most certainly know how 
to resent it.” 

I have no idea how much longer this 
conversation, so embarrassing to me, 
and so irritating to Mrs. Villiers, might 
have continued, liad it not been inter- 
rupted, thougli not exactly in the way I 
could ha\'e wished. The .servant came 
in, and told Mrs. Villiers that there was 
a gentleman in the next room who in- 
sisted on seeing her. — “ Do not on any 
account admit him,” said she; but her 
direction was useless, for before the ser- 
vant could reach the door, Wilkes, with 

his 
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his hands quite full of plants, made his 
appearance. — “ Ah !” said he to me, as 
he entered the room, “ I am quite glad 
to see you, though I knew you were 
here, for I could distinguish your voice 
before I had got up the last Might of 
•stairs;” then bowing profoundly to Mrs. 
Villiers, he continued — “ I hope, ma- 
dam, you will excuse the liberty I bike 
in calling on you, but I have heard that 
you have a very choice collection of 
plants, and I have got some slips of a 
very uncommon sort of geranium from 
my most particular friend, Mrs. Osborne, 
and I hope you’ll have the goodness to 
accept of them.” 

Mrs. Villiers appeared quite discon- 
certed when she replied to this curious 
introduction. 

“ Oh, I a.ssure you,” .said he, “ it 
isn’t the lea.st inconvenience to me; 
indeed I have no garden myself, and 
should not know what to do with them : 
besides, I procured them on purpose tlir 
D 4 you. 
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you. I wish you had seen them last 
night, they were quite fresh ; but indeed 
I think they look almost as well to-day, 
for I kept them in water ever since. 1 
assure you it was a very great compli- 
ment to get them fi’om Mrs. Osborne; 
I don’t think she’d have given them to 
any one in the regiment but myself’ 
though 1 assure you she is a very good- 
natured woman ; she is remarkably sen- 
sible, and has a most excellent assort- 
ment of geraniums.” When Mrs. Vil- 
liers thanked him, though she did it 
very coldly, he went on — “ Do not say 
another word — I assure you I look upon 
any accident as most fortunate which in- 
troduces me to Mrs.Villiers.” 

“ Accident !” repeated Mrs. Villiers. 

“ It was mere accident, I assure you,’" 
returned Wilkes, “ my being able to get 
them for you. I have been teazing Mrs. 
Osborne for them these two months, 
and it was only late yesterday evening 
that I got them, and though I hurried 

with 
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with them to don Juan P ’s, most 

unfortunately before I got there you 
were gone, and I heard the room ring with 
the praises of your dancing the bollero 
and the fandango, and your playing and 
singing; I was quite provoked, I assure 
you, at missing it all.” 

He then began sorting the plants he 
.had brought, and descanting on their 
respective merits, and describing with 
accuracy the flower that each would 
have when they blossomed. — “ If you 
please. I’ll walk out to your villa myself 
and put them down,” added he, “ for I 
know the soil they love ; I’m sure I slipt 
near a hundred for Mrs. Osborne, and 
they all succeeded : if you have a small 
work-basket, I can put them in it, and 
they will be quite fresh you know. — It’s 
very lucky I met you,” added he, turn- 
ing to me, “ for maybe you’ll walk out 
to the villa with me, as I don’t know the 
way there myself.” 

I excused myself, and rising took, my 
D 5 leave 
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leave of Mrs. Villiers, pleading an ap- 
pointment as my apology for not com- 
plying with her request of staying a lit- 
tle longer. As I left the room, she cast on 
me a mostindignantand reproachful look. 

This interview had still further 
lowered my opinion of her. Her artifice, 
and the unhesitating recourse which she 
had to falsehood, shocked me, and the . 
indelicacy of her declarations with re- 
gard to myself disgusted nje. I men- 
tally thanked Heaven that I had be- 
stowed my heart on one where all was 
guileless, sweet, and direct. I hastened 
to attend her and her sister in their 
morning walk according to promise. 1 
found Mrs. Fairfield not very well; she 
therefore declined leaving the house, but 
joining her entreaties to mine, we pre- 
vailed on Marian to. accompany me. 
This was the first time we had ever 
walked out by ourselves. Unfortunately, 
as we were returning hoira?, and deeply 
interested in conversation. Mrs. Villiers 

passed 
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passed us in her carriage. I judged, from 
the look which she cast on me, she was 
highly displeased. I felt distressed, but 
every unpleasant feeling subsided, when 
sitting beside Marian at her piano-forte, 
I heard her sing those songs which her 
style of singing rendered so peculiarly 
touching. — “Oh Nannie, wilt thou gang 
wi’ me?” was my particular favourite, 
and I perceived that Marian almost al- 
ways selected it as one of her first songs. 
Those who have never loved as I have 
done can form no idea of the exquisite 
pleasure these trifling but silent indica- 
tions of regard convey to the heart 
— ^more, perhaps, than even the most 
eloquent expression of the sentiments 
could do. 


D 6 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 


There, where I have garner’d up my heart ; 

Where either I must live, or bear no Hie ; 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence ! 

SnAKESFLAKK. 


Some mornings after, as I was sitting 
in my room, the door opened, and Der- 
mot entered. I could perceive that he 
had heard something which seemed to 
elevate his spirits even more than usual : 
he was rubbing his hands violently, and 
the power of utterance was for some 
moments denied him. When he could 
speak, he began by saying — “ Sure 
enough it’s the best piece of look we 

have 
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have had this long and many a day ; 
you’ll be prouder to hear it, nor if you 
were to get fifty golden guineas counted 
out into your hand.” 

“ Well, tell me what it is, Dermot?” 
said I. 

“ Troth and I will, by all manner of 
mains, for I’m sure you’d be long enough 
guessin before you’d make it out. 
When I seed him cummin, I thought 
my very heart jump’d up to my mouth, 
and I filled up so that I could scarcely 
spake, and so ran off to tell you he was 
come ; and I dare say he, Mr. Raymond 
himself, wiU be for making the best of 
his way to you in a minute or two. 
Musha ! he’s a hearty crature, and I’m 
sure he gave me as much advice whin I 
was lavin our sweet home, as all the 
councillors in England could have done, 
and that too the best of advice : he has 
brought a power of news from the mis- 
tis ; she’s well and cheery withal, con- 
sidering how lonely the crature is.” 


I felt 
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I felt no small degree of vexation on 
hearing of the sudden arrival of Ray- 
mond ; I knew he was to come to Lis- 
bon, but had not the least idea it would 
have been so soon. He called on me 
just as Dermot had told me tliat he was 
arrived. I tried to appear glad to see 
him, but felt as if I failed in the at- 
tempt : he was truly glad to see me, and 
instantly began to let me know every 
thing relative to my mother. He said 
she was well, and in much better spirits 
than could have been expected — “ But,” 
added he, handing me u letter from her, 
“ let her speak for ht i ; If.” 

I tore open the let;., r, and on reading 
it, found that it wa.s ^ jiood deal taken 
up with praise of, an legrets for Ray- 
mond ; this by no pi .ns fitted me to 
feel much pleasure ir . . ■ mg him. 

“ Well,” SMd he, “ e-.es she not write 
cheerfully ?” 

I assure you,” retormsl I, very much 
piqued, “ she does mis.s iue.” 


“ She 
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“ She certainly does,” returned he, 
“ but she endeavours to bear your ab- 
sence with fortitude, and I am sure it 
must be gratifying to you to learn that 
she succeeds.” 

“ Surely,” returned I, “ very, very 
gratifying ; but I am sure she is deeply 
afflicted at your leaving her.” 

. “ She was very sorry, though indeed 
it seemed to be a great satisfaction to 
lier to think that I should soon see you ; 
she said she might depend on the ac- 
counts which I would give her of your 
health.” 

“ You are then to correspond?” 

“ She has requested it, and it will be a 
great pleasure to me.” 

“ But as to my health,” said I, “ that 
need be no reason ; for does my mother 
suppose I would sit down deliberately to 
write her a falsehood ?” 

“ She never could doubt your vera- 
city on any other occasion, but it is not 
unnatural that she should suppose your 

great 
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great anxiety on her account "should 
sometimes lead you to conceal circum- 
stances from her which you might be 
sure would give her pain.” 

“ Raymond,” said I, “ I perceive you 
think I have not so much feeling for 
my mother as you have; but I am her 
child, and, I should think, must possess as 
warm an affection for her as you possibly 
can.” 

“ Ah, Henry !” replied he, “ why will 
you indulge these suspicions? I can 
never doubt your affection for the best 
of mothers ; and though I love her for 
all the gdod qualities she so eminently 
possesses, yet her beingyour motheris one 
of her greatest recommendations to me.” 

We were interrupted by Dermot, 
who came in to ask Raymond every 
possible question he could devise. He 
. began by saying — “ I hope the mistis is 
asy in her mind, and that she takes her 
amusement among the flowers as she 
was fond to do, when the young master 

and 
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and myself had the look to be with her, 
comfortable and agreeable, as I may say? 
Is Wilson behavin as he’s behouldcn to 
behave to such a mistis? I hope he’s 
gettin his health well, and not thinkin 
of sodgerin ? I was afeard he had a turn 
that way.” 

“ Why, Dermot,” said Raymond, 
laughing, “ you who are a soldier ought 
not to say you were afraid, any one had 
a turn for the army.” 

“ Nor no more I don’t say it,” return- 
ed Dermot, “ only I wouldn’t be plased 
that he should disappoint the mistis ; 
besides, the poor boy would find the 
differ : instead of sowing his pays 
and banes paceable at home, where he 
has plinty, ay, and more than he can 
make use of, at a hand’s turn may be 
ordered out to face theFrinch; and then 
if it was his look to get shot by a vil- 
lyan that he never laid his two eyes on 
before, nor what’s more, don’t care if 
he never was to see the longest day that 

ever 
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ever he’d live. Not that I’m wishin 
myself away from the army; no. I’m 
proud to carry my knapsack after the 
young master, and troth I’d push into 
the thickest of them, if they’d but offer 
to lift a hand again master Hinry.” 

Raymond expressed his approbation 
of Dermot’s attachment to his young 
master, which was indeed as devoted 
and enthusiastic as that of any clansman 
to his laird. — “ And how is Molly?” 
continued he ; “ is she as partial to the 
snuff as ever? And I hope the impres- 
sion about poor Betty’s heart don’t trou- 
ble her so much as it used ; I always 
tould her some horehound and camomile 
flowers would be a sartain cure. How 
are the poor ould Fitzbowes, and the 
rest of the childer, and all the pinsion- 
ers? I hope Wilson minds to keep the 
cabbages that don’t go to my lady’s ta- 
ble, or the sarvents, for them ? But I’ll 
engage the mistis takes care of that her- 
self. 
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self, for she was always a good warrant 
for lookin after the poor.” 

Raymond had answered all the.se 
questions, and Dennot was leaving the 
room, but seeming suddenly to recollect 
himself, he returned, just to inquire after 
“ Tib, the tabby cat, who was so good 
in the garden after the rats, and her kit- 
tens?” 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The gods arc just, and ol'our pleasant vicci 
Make instruments to scourge us. 

SlIAKESi l M'. I . 


Raymond was constantly with the 
Sandfords, and it mortified me beyond 
measure to see how much they seemed 
to consider him. I always felt as if I 
was quite in the background when I 
met him, and a trifling incident occurred, 
which pained me more than any 1 had 
almost ever met with. One day, when 
I went to the Sandfords, I found little 
Caroline alone, playing with her dolls; 
the child had appeared to take a great 
fancy to me, and I used frequently to 

give 
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give he^ little toys for her amusement. 
I took her up on my knee, and asked 
her if she would like a very pretty little 
book which I had in my pocket? On 
shewing it her, she said — “ William 
gave me one, nicer a great deal than 
that; it had more pictures.” 

“ What William ?” incpiired I. 

• “ William Raymond,” returned she; 
“ but I’ll run and fetch the book to 
shew you, and you can look at the pic- 
tures.” 

“ No, no, my love,” said 1, “ you 
need not ; but I’ll not make you take 
this ugly book,” putting it back into 
my pocket. “ Now tell me,” continued 
I, “ don’t you like Mr. Raymond very 
much ?” 

“Very much,” answered she; “and 
so do papa and mamma, and my sisters ; 
we all love him very much.” 

“ Caroline,” said I, “ I don’t think 
you are as fond of me as you were?” 

“ Oh ! indeed but I am,” replied she. 

“ Well, 
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“ Well, but I’m sure,” said 1, “ you 
like William Raymond a great deal bet- 
ter than me ?” 

The child blushed, and hung down 
her head. 

“ Tell the truth, my love,” said I ; 

“ nobody will be affronted with you.” 

“ Well,” said she, “ we do love him 
the be.st, but we think you very good 
too. I’ll tell you a secret, if you’ll pro- 
mise never, never to mention it to any 
one. W ell. I’ll tell you — ^papa and mam- 
ma, and Dora and Jane, say that you 
are grown quite dull since William Ray- 
mond came: but Jane says you only 
seem so, because he is so very, very 
pleasant; but Dora says she thinks 
you’re vexed, because he’s so much 
nicer: but don’t tell them I told you, 
or they’d be quite angry with me.” 

This information, obtained by indirect 
means from a little child, made me 
quite miserable, and I no sooner left the 
house (for I did not wait to see any of 

the 
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the family) than I took the little book 
I had intended for Caroline, and tearing 
it into a thousand pieces, trampled it 
under my feet. I had purposed calling 
on Marian, but felt myself so completely 
discomposed by this trifling incident, 
that I determined not to see her till I a 
little recovered. I thought Miss Dan- 
by’s conversation would be more likely 
than any thing to re.store my spirits; but 
when I called on her, I was grieved and 
sliocked to find her in tears, a circum- 
stance so unlikely to occur, that I con- 
sidered it almost an impossibility. I 
was going to retire, but she called to 
me to stay, for that I was almost the 
only person to whom she could tell her 
misfortune. I found that she was in- 
clined to be just as communicative in 
her sorrow as in her mirth, and sat 
down, impelled equally by curiosity 
and a desire that she should be relieved 
by disclosing the cause of her uneasiness. 

“ You will pity me, I know,” swd 

she. 
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she, “ when I tell you how much rea- 
son I have to be sad. I may as well 
tell you the whole story from beginning 
to end. Well, some time since, Alick, 
to make a little amusement for himself 
and me, pretended to fall in love with 
Miss Fillagree. Well, every thing went 
on very satisfactorily, and she was con- 
vinced that he was most desperately jn 
love with her, and she fancied herself 
attached to him, and went to a good 
deal of expence buying every kind of 
dress that Alick pretended to like ; and, 
in short, she made herself as ridiculous 
and diverting as possible, just as much 
so as we. could wish; and we used to sit 
up till two o’clock of a night, comparing 
notes of all the ludicrous things she said 
and did. Well, Alick thought, for a 
little variety, that he’d try to make her 
jealous, and that that would be tlie 
highest entertainment of all. Now the 
first person who fell in his way was 
dcmna Olivia P , and he began flirt- 

ing 
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ing with her, just to tease Miss Filla- 
gree ; and it certainly was worth a great 
deal to see her — never did I laugh so 
much in my life: the additional pains 
which she took with her dress (the only 
mode of attacking a heart that had ever 
entered into her conception) was quite 
apparent, even to Alick, who knows so 
little about dress. She used to spend 
whole hours at her toilet, and the quan- 
tity of pins she used is almost incredible 
— as many, I am perfectly sure, as would 
dress half the women in London for the 
winter at least. She varied her ribbands 
every day ; I called her the Cameleon, 
she changed her colours so constantly.” 

I felt a little vexed that Miss Danby 
could not speak, even on the subject 
which caused her tears, without mingling 
a portion of that ridicule which I always 
feared would be exercised till it proved 
injurious to her. 

“ Well,” continued she, “Alick got 
quite engrossed at last by donna OUvia — 

VOL. II. E not 
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not that he liked her, for he dislijces her 
just as much as I do ; but however, her 
extreme stiffness and haughtiness were a 
source of the most delightful merriment 
to him, and he continued paying her 
the greatest attention. He desired me 
to make Wilkes fall in love with Miss 
Fillagree, because he couldn’t play off 
the two properly at emee ; so I praised 
her extravagantly to Wilkes, and Wilkes, 
of course, admired her of all things, Mid 
she fell in love with him, because he got 
the pattern of Mrs. Osborne’s lilac pe- 
lisse ; but I believe, when her pelisse 
began to fade, she recovered her heart ; 
but however, that is no great matter: 
but Alick, in the meantime, continued 
to make-helieve to be donna Olivia’s 
most passionate lover; he used to be 
ready to die of laughing when she’d 
give him her hand so stiffly, that it 
seemed as if it was nothing but bone, 
but without any joints; and when she 
behaved to him as we are told the dam- 
sels 
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sels used in the days of chivalry to de- 
port themselves to their knights, ‘ I 
dare say,’ he’d say, * that in twrenty 
years she will tell me that she does not 
hate me.’ But he was widely mistaken, 
for don Juan, I believe, saw him laugh 
at his sister, and thinking it might be all 
a quiz on Alick’s part, got so angry (for 
he is veiy fiery) that he spoke very 
smartly to Alick, and my poor brother 
was so taken by sui-jirise, that he de- 
clared his intentions were honourable 
towards donna Olivia, stammered out 
something about respect and esteem, 
and now, to his great consternation, he 
finds they have taken him at his word, 
and he will be forced to marry her, and 
he hates her more than ever — so do I 
too.” 

“ Would it not be much better,” said 
I, “ for him to tell her candidly that he 
does not feel that degree of affection for 
her which would be so necessary to in- 
sure her happiness ?” 

E 2 “ Oh,” 
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“ Oh,” said Miss Danby, “ she does 
not care for his affection — it is not her 
heart that is touched, but her pride, 
which must be satisfied-; she values 
Alick about as much as she would an 
old broomstick.” 

“ Well then,” said I, “ her feelings 
need not be particularly consulted.” 

“ Oh, that’s not what we think of at 
all,” said she ; “ but you know the Por- 
tuguese are a most vindictive people, 

and theP s a most powerful family, 

and Heaven knows what would happen 
to my poor Alick, were he to hold out. 
I wish he could exchange into some re- 
giment in Spain ; I really see no alter- 
native between his being shot through 
the head, and married to that odious 
maypole. And now, Mr. St. Law- 
rence, you cannot wonder at my being 
rather sad. I wish most heartily the 
French would arrive here and carry off 
donna Olivia.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Danby made 

his 
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his appearance : he looked very anxious 
and thoughtful, and after speaking to 
me, he flung himself down on the sofa ; 
he continued silent for a few moments, 
at length bursting into a loud laugh, he 
desired his sister to guess whom he had 
met, just imported from England. Miss 
Danby having failed in her guesses, he 
continued — “ Who, in the name of all 
that is ludicrous, but Bluster ! and more 
stormy, upon my life, than ever. I wish 
he had come a little sooner, and I should 
have been saved a deal of unnecessary 
trouble. Really the intolerable dearth 
of any thing worth laughing at here has 
got me into rather an awkward predica- 
ment.” 

“ You may speak before Mr. St. Law- 
rence,” said Miss Danby ; “ I have told 
him our unfortunate dilemma.” 

“ Did you ever know such a con- 
founded hobble?” said he, turning to 
me. 

E 3 


I advised 
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I advised him to endeavour to get 
out of it as soon as possible. 

“ Oh, in truth,” returned he, “ I am 
completely hvken prisoner of war, and 
so surrounded by the P— — army, that 
I do not know how a retreat is possible. 
Donna Olivia, I know, don’t care a pinch 
of snuff for me, and she is my decided 
aversion, and yet all her family have 
kindly determined upon marrying us. 
But I’ll hit upon some expedient to get 
out of their way. Mr. St. Lawrence, 
these same P s are the most ridicu- 

lous family unhanged — all so long, and 
so stiff, and so stately ! Did you ever 
see any thing to equal donna Olivia’s 
arms? they look as if they never had 
been made use of since the last century ; 
I believe they are ossified.” 

IMiss Dauby rose, and on looking to- 
wards her, I perceived she was what 
she called doing donna Olivia; and 
tliough she bore no point of resemblance 

to 
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ta her»in person or face, she contrived 
to catch so much of the expression of 
her countenance, and the air of her per- 
son, that, though certainly exaggerated, 
the imitation was incomparable: her 
brother was almost convulsed with 
laughter. 

I could not help smiling, but felt 
really shocked. I thought there was 
a total want of self-respect in thus ridi- 
culing the very person w'ith whom it 
was not improbable they would be uni- 
ted by the closest and most indissoluble 
tics. 

“ Well,” siiid Mr. Danby, “ though 
I do laugh, I assure you I feel very 
much out of sorts ; for though donna 
Olivia docs excellently well to laugh at 
— nobody better — yet it is by no means 
a pleasing perspective to see her tied to 
me for life. I will certainly do what 
I can to avoid it. If possible, I will vo- 
lunteer to serve in Spain, where, per- 
E 4i haps. 
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haps, I may get knocked in the head-— 
a much better thing, decidedly, than 
being married to donna Olivia.” 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


For whatsoever good by any said, 

Or done, she heard, she would strait-waies invent 
How to deprave, or slanderously upbraid, 

Or to misconstrue of a m.Ws intent. 

And turne to ill the tiling that well was ment. 
Therefore she used often to resort 

To common haunts, and company's frequent, 

To hark wluit any one did good report. 

To blot the same with blame, or wrest in wicked 
sort. Spenser. 

I FELT sorry for the Danbys, though the 
punishment appeared to be such as they 
deserved, and had evidently drawn on 
themselves. I was also conscious that 
they would feel less on such an occasion 
than almost any other people could do. 

E 5 I knew 
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1 knew they were so completely , given 
up to satire, that even a near connexion 
could not escape the shafts of their ridi- 
cule, for I had at difterenu times heard 
them speak of their relations in a man- 
ner that I should have been ashamed to 
think of rny acquaintance ; and I really 
felt assured, that the only person in 
the whole circle of their acquaintance 
that JMiss Danby did not laugh at w^as 
her brother, and the only creature that 
had escaped his ridicule was his sister. 

Miss Danby, I thought, had greatly the 
advantage of her brother. She had much 
greater talents and higher spirits to ex- 
cuse the indulgence of the unfortunate 
bent of her mind ; though he w'as less 
clever, he was more unsparing, if possi- 
ble. Unluckily for themselves, they 
had encouraged in each other tlmse pro-, 
pensities which it should have been their 
first study to eradicate. 

Certainly the army was the very worst 
situation in which they could liave been 

placed. 
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placed, for they were constantly forming 
new acquaintances, of a description most 
open to their ridicule; and this constant 
supply of food to their ruling passion not 
only kept it alive, but considerably 
heightened it. 

“ How differently,” thought I, “ are 
Marian’s talents directed! they are em- 
ployed in the cultivation of her mind, 
and offered up as due to him who be- 
stowed them. Yes, her unceasing study 
is to gain a more intimate knowledge of 
that glorious and sublime Being, who is 
alone the giver of all good gifts.” 

I wished sincerely that Miss Danby 
could be more with her, as I thought it 
would be of most essential service to her 
to see such an example of charity as that 
which Marian exercised towards her fel- 
low-creatures, which did not merely con- 
sist in bestowing alms, but in dealing 
meekly mth, and judging mildly of, 
those with whom she associated; for 
surely it could not fail of having an ef- 
E 6 feet 
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feet on one who acknowledged her sense, 
and admired her sweetness. 

The situation of the Danbys had so 
occupied my mind, that the uneasiness 
I had felt on leaving the Sandfords a 
good deal subsided, and I was sufficiently 
composed to spend my evening with 
Marian. 

Wlien I went into the room in which 
she, her brother, and sister, usually sat, I 
was mortified to find Mrs. Alsop with 
them, and still more so on perceiving it 
was evidently her intention to stay for 
some hours, as she had brought her work 
with her. She appeared to be in very 
ill-humour, and manifested the dislike 
which she had taken to Marian for being 
so lovely and so good, by broad hints, 
which were, however, unavailing, as 
they were totally lost on the artless crea- 
ture they were meant to wound. 

She sat silently listening to Mrs. Al- 
sop’s remarks on “ what airs some young 
ladies gave themselves, who imagined 

they 
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they w,ere beauties, and pretended to be 
so very good, that they kept themselves 
demured up, just merely out of a whim. 
Now indeed, if it was like poor dear 
Mrs. Villiers, after the death of her hus- 
band, one wouldn't blame her so much.” 

I felt quite startled at the sudden 
mention of Mrs. Villiers. 

“ Mrs. Villiers is very accomplished,” 
said Mrs. Fairfield. 

“ She is indeed,” returned Mrs. Al- 
sop, “ and a great deal handsomer than 
some people, who set up for beauties, 
that a’n’t to be looked at in the same year 
with her. She don’t affect to be a saint 
either, like some young persons, but 
she’s really a sweet young woman. I’m 
very glad she’s coming back to the world 
again, for she must have had a sad dull 
life at her country-seat; and I’m told she 
used to keep the most elegant and la- 
shionable house in all Lisbon, before 
poor Mr. Villiers’s death — such balls, 
and such concerts, and such card-tables, 

always 
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always for her friends! for she is not one 
of those selfish beings, who, because they 
don’t care for cards themselves, never 
have them for those who may like them. 
Now I, for my part, consider charity to- 
wards our fellow-creatures the first duty 
of a Christian ; and how can we shew it 
so much as in trying to make them as 
comfortable and as happy as one can ?” 

She thus ingeniously made up her 
mind, that cards w'ere a very strong 
Christian duty, and seemed to think that 
any appearance of religion in those who 
were not particularly addicted to them 
was mere hypocrisy. 

After some observation of Mrs. Fair- 
field, she went on to say — “ For my 
part of the .matter, I believe the young 
people of the present day are perfectly 
distracted : filling their heads with poe- 
try, and every nonsense of that kind, and 
setting up for critics, and wits, and me- 
thodises.” 

Marian now being requested to take 

her 
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her seat at the pianoforte, put a stop to 
Mrs. Alsop’s philippic for the present. 
When she had played some airs, Mrs. 
Alsop, who seemed to blame her particu* 
larly for'the absence of cards, turned to 
her, and said, in no very conciliating 
tone — “ Miss Fau’field, pray how do you 
prove that it is not as wicked to strum 
upon that instrument, as to play a game 
dt cards ?” 

“ I do not think cither amusement 
wicked, unless carried to excess,” replied 
Marian ; “ but if they are, cards must 
certainly be the worst, for they must 
equally produce dissipation and waste of 
time, with the addition of property 
squandered, which might be well bc- 
.stowed, or profitably laid out.” 

“ Very well, ma’am,” interrupted Mi*s. 
Alsop. 

“ And another very decided advan- 
tage music has over cards is,” continued 
Marian, “ that it calms and sooths the 
feelings — often elevates the mind; but 

cards 
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cards sometimes rufHe the temper, and 
irritate the passions.” 

** Then I suppose you think metho- 
dists may play and sing?” asked Mrs. Al- 
sop. 

“ I undoubtedly think not only me- 
thodists,” answered Marian, “ but all 
who have a taste for music, may indulge 
it, as the most innocent and charming of 
all recreations, if they do not suffer it to 
steal them from their religious and mo- 
ral duties.” 

“ You cannot be a fair judge in this 
case, Marian,” said Mrs. Fairfield, “ you 
are such a passionate lover of music.” 

“ I believe not,” returned Marian ; 
“ for if I did not keep a strict watch 
over myself, I should be tempted to be- 
stow a much greater portion of time on 
it than I ought to spare from more im- 
portant concerns.” 

This discussion was interrupted by 
the door being suddenly flung open, and 
Wilkes, in a most violent heat, making 

his 
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his appearance. He stood with the lock 
of the door in his hand for some mo- 
ments, so much out of breath, that he 
was unable to speak ; at length, when 
he had recovered his powers of utterance, 
he called out to me — “ We have got 
the route, and to-morrow, or next day 
at farthest, we march for Spain.” 

“ For Spain !” cried I. 

I turned round to Marian, but the 
colour had faded from her cheek, her 
eyes closed, and she fell back in her 
chair in a faint. At length a solitary 
tear which stole down her cheek gave 
notice of the return of animation. She 
made an effort to speak, and assured us 
she felt herself much better. 

I still held the hand which I had ta- 
ken, while endeavouring to recover her ; 
but on perceiving that Marian wished it, 
instantly relinquished it. Wilkes ad- 
vanced before her, and stood up, staring 
her in the face. At length he made her 
a very profound bow, and offered a very 

awkward 
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awkward apology for having so much 
discomposed her — “ But 1 didn’t know,” 
said he, “ it could have had such an ef- 
fect on you, as your brother, Mr. Fair- 
field, is not ordered off. But I am al- 
ways doing something imprudent,” add- 
ed he,^with an expression of countenance 
which shewed that he thought himself 
more entitled to condolence than blame 
for it. 

“ Young ladies now-a-days,” said 
Mrs. Alsop, “ act very strangely ; they 
set up for methodists — they are ready 
to die away at eveiy little thing that 
happens. I’m sure I never heard tell 
of the primitive Christians behaving in 
such a way, or indeed indulging them- 
selves in weak nerves at all.” 

“ It isn’t so bad,” said Wilkes, in a 
soothing tone, to Marian, “ as in my 
hurry I let you think at first ; we 
don’t march for a week. I declare I had 
rather have cut off my finger, than 
have told you so abruptly ; but you 

know 
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know I didn’t know you were so much 
interested.” 

“ Where did you receive your infor- 
mation with regard to our march ?” ask- 
ed 1. 

“ This day,” returned he, “ at dinner 
at colonel Osborne’s. I had some com- 
missions of Mrs. Osborne’s to execute, 
and did not get in till very late — that is, 
very late for them, for Mrs. Osborne al- 
ways likes to be early ; indeed, tlie se- 
cond course w.as coming up, and just as 
!Mrs. Osborne had helped me to the 
wing of a turkey — one that I had bought 
myself for her, and indeed paid a most 
extravagant price for, I forget how much, 
but I have the bill of it somewhere at 
home; but at any rate, it was an un- 
commonly fine bird. Well, just as Mrs. 
Osborne had helped me, and I had put 
the first bit on my fork, a letter was 
brought in to colonel Osborne. 1 could 
perceive it was about something very 
particular, for I watched him all the time 
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he was reading it. As soon as he finish* 
ed it, he said we were to get the route 
immediately for Spain — ^probably before 
the week was over. So I swallowed my 
dinner as fast as possible — ^indeed, I left 
great part of some orange pudding un- 
tasted on my plate, and only took one 
glass of Madeira with Mrs. Osborne, and 
two glasses of Vidonia with the colonel, 
and flew off as fast as possible to tell all 
the officers. I made them all out, ex- 
cept you, and I could not think where 
you were : and now, you couldn’t guess 
where I went to look for you ?” 

“ To the Danbys, perhaps ?” replied I. 

“ Oh, indeed, I did go to the Dan- 
bys,” returned he ; “ but when I found 
you were not there, I set off as fast as 
possible for Mrs. Villiers’s villa. I bor- 
rowed a horse of the colonel’s groom. I 
went in, and Mrs. Vflliers told me you 
hadn’t been there for a long time ; she 
did not tell me the reason, but I thought 
it very odd ; but she was very good-na- 
tured 
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tured to* me, and shewed me all the 
grounds, and made me take coffee with 
her — I never tasted better in my life. 
She is a very charming woman: how 
prettily laid out her grounds are ! what 
beautiful eyes she has! I never saw 
such orange-trees ! I wonder what tooth- 
powder she uses, for she has the whitest 
teeth I ever saw in my life. Did you 
ever observe the little work-table she 
has in — is that room her study that it’s 
in ? — it’s made of carved ivory ; I dare 
say you have remarked it.” 

I really felt provoked at the way in 
which Wilkes went on ; but I knew he 
did not do it with an intention of tor- 
menting me. It appeared impossible to 
me that any other creature could exist, 
who so little entered into the feelings or 
characters <5f those with whom he con- 
versed, of else he would not have given 
Marian so much pain by his very strange 
apologies to her. He certainly possessed 
a great deal of good-nature, and a strong 
° desire 
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desire to oblige ; but the one was coun- 
teracted by a want of tact, and the other 
by an almost impertinent degree of offi- 
ciousness, and total want of consideration 
for the feelings of others, when he had 
an opportvmity of indulging that egotism 
which was the marking feature of his 
character. 

" A thought at length struck me that 
you were here,” said he, “ and I told 
Mrs. Villiers I was sure I should catch 
you, for that I believed you were pretty 
o/>on at Mr. Fairfield’s. I didn’t see 
any of her drawings, but I intend to call 
oji her -some morning before we march ; 
I dare say she’ll shew me some of them.’ 
I was very glad to find the geraniums 
had taken ; but I knew they would, for 
I’m very lucky about plants. There’s 
one thing I forgot to mention to you — 
it is, not to say a word to the colonel 
about what I have told you respecting 
the route, for I’m sure he’d like to be 
the first to tell it on parade to-morrow 

morning. 
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morning. I’m sure none of the officers 
will tell him that they know anything 
about it, and the sergeants promised me 
positively not to hint it to mortal ; and I 
don’t think he’ll visit the hospital before 
parade in the morning.” 

“ I really thought,” said I, “ that the 
colonel knew you were going to acquaint 
his officers with the news when you left 
him.” 

" Oh no,” returned he; “ I only men- 
tioned that I had very particular busi- 
ness — I didn’t say what, but I thought 
you’d all wish to get the earliest infor- 
mation.” 

He had by this time comphed with Mrs. 
Fairfield’s repeated request that he would 
be seated, and he seemed to -think it ab- 
solutely incumbait on him to be as 
agrei i.ble as possible, by communicating 
all the news he bad been able to collect 
for the last month.; but that which ap- 
peared most to excite his interest, and 

raise 
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raise his curiosity, was the marriage of 
Mr. Danby and donna Olivia. 

“ Did you hear,” said he, addressing 
me, “ that your friend, Mr. Danby, is 
going to be married immediately to don- 
na Olivia P ?” 

I told him that I had heard something 
of it. 

" I assure you it’s true,” returned he; 
“ I had it from the best authority. I 
always guessed it would be a match; 
he seemed most desperately in love with 
her, and she could mind nobody but him. 
I wonder, is Miss Danby glad ? I won- 
der whether the marriage will be the 
same as if it took place in England ? I 
don’t mean the ceremony, but I wonder 
whether they’ll have wedding-cake to 
dream on, you knqjw, and white gloves 
and favours ? I never was at a wedding 
anywhere but in England. Donna 
Olivia is a very fine young woman. Do 
you know, has she any fortune?” 

After I had confessed my ignorance 

on 
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on this*point, he con tinned — “ I dare say 
she has — the P ’s are a very good fa- 

mily. I wonder, if she has any fortune, 
how much it is? and whether it is in 
landed property ?” 

After having wondered and guessed 
for a considerable time, he at last follow- 
ed my example, by bidding the Fair- 
fi.elds good-night. 

Mrs. Alsop put herself under our pro- 
tection, as we should pass the house on 
which her husband was billeted. 

As soon as we had set out, she began 
— “ What a pity it is that these people 
should be setting up for methodists ! it’s 
absolutely quite absurd.” 

“ They do not set up for methodists,” 
said I ; “ they are very religious, but 
there is certainly a material difference.” 

“ And what’s the difference ? If peo 
pie go wild after newfangled religions, 
I don’t know what you can call them 
but methodists. I know, for my part of 

VOL. H. V the 
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the matter, I think my own religion a 
very good one. I think, if one reads the 
psalms and chapters every day, and does 
no harm to any body, they needn’t be 
ashamed of their religion. I’m sure it 
never was intended tliat we should be 
stupifying and slaving ourselves, reading 
methodistical books.” 

“ The Fairfiekls’ reading,” said I, “ is 
very extensive, and not confined by any 
means to works on religious subjects.” 

I am sure,” returned Mrs. Alsop, 
“ they tease me enough with Cowper’s 
Poems ; and after all, it comes out that 
this very Mr. Cowper was distracted : 
Pm sure I think those who are filling 
their heails with his gloomy wanderings 
are in a fair way to be like him them- 
.selves.” 

“ He is,” said I, “ one of our most 
charming poets.” 

“ There are some very pretty passages 
in his poems,” said Wilkes ; “ but I 

think 
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think Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, and The Deserted Village, a 
great deal prettier.” 

Just then we arrived at Mrs. Alsop’s 
house, which put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

The next morning, on parade, the co- 
lonel told us we should have the route 
to march the end of this, or the begin- 
ning of the next week. The news was 
received with loud cheers by the’ whole 
regiment; their caps were lifted up in 
the air, and the band struck up “ God 
save the King.” 


Et 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Unutterable happiness ! which love 
Alone bestows, and on a favour'd few ! 

Thomson . 


“ W ell, musha ! and so we’re for inarchin 
into Spain,” said Dermot, entering my 
room : “ well, good luck to us, wherever 
we go ! It won’t be such an asy inatter 
as killin the crows at home, but any- 
how we’ll do our best, and I know I’ll 
have the better heart to go forenent the 
inimy, after what the colonel’s own man 
tould me.” 

“ What did the colonel’s man tell 
you ?” inquired I. 

“ Why he tould me, to be sure, that 
'' you’d 
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you’d be a very great officer, for that he 
heard his master say to the major, one 
day they were after atin their dinner, 
that any command that a subaltern could 
get, he’d give it to you before the whole 
rigiment ; and this I had every word 
from his own man. Troth it’s the min 
would be proud to have you ladin them 
— for they say there isn’t so agreeable a 
gintleman over them ; and how could 
there ? for ar’n’t you your father’s own 
son, every bit of you ? ay, and your 
mother’s too? It’s asy known that you’re 
com of a great Irish family, though it 
was your look to be born in hingland. 
The master’s mother was an O’Callaghan, 
and that’s what you may be proud of 
the longest day you live — ay, and what 
anv man might be proud of ; it s no- 
thing out of nature, sure enough, that 
you should be: good troth, if you were 
but to set your foot on Ireland, it’s the 
O’Callaghans that would be all flocking 
about you, like a swarm of bees, from 
F 3 the 
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the very highest to the very lowest, doin 
one little turn or other for you. You’re 
not to be givin ear to what that little 
upstart Delany tells you about Ireland.” 

I told Dermot, whatever his opinion 
of Mr. Delany might be, he ought not 
to speak so of a superior, and an officer. 

“ I don’t know what lu?’s superior in, 
but impidcnce ; but, anyhow, I niver 
mintion him but to yourself He’s no 


more like the De]anv<! 

j - "* 


T... 1 1 

xitnmiUL 


tiian 


black is to white ; he’s not like one of 


the quality at all at all, but just, now. 
what you might call a little jackeen.” 

I again begged of Dermot not to be 
so liberal of his abuse, and tried to prove 
to him that it was contrary to his duty. 

“ Well,” said he, at last, “ I’ll spake 
no more about him ; but you may be 
sure and sartan that there isn’t such a 


fine country in the wide world as Ire- 
land ; and though they’d be for makin 
little of her, sayin that there’s nothin 
but bogs and potaties there, may I never 

taste 
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taste anpther morsel, if they hav’n’t :ik 
fine corn-fields, and as beantifid cattle, 
and as ilegant })igs, as any in his majes- 
ty’s wide dominions.” 

I assured him that I was convinced of 
what he said, and he seouied satisfied. 

I went to the Fairficlds, to inquire for 
Marian, atul v/as shcvvji into the rooju 
where she was sitting alone. 

‘ She betrayed some degree of confu- 
sion on seeing nu', occasioned naturaliy 
by the recollection of the sensibility .she 
had manifested on hearing of my aj> 
preaching danger. 

The conviction of the trutli was so de- 
lightful to me, that I did not try to com- 
bat it, though I can safely aflirm, that 
the di.scovery which I had made the 
night before, and ’ivbich T bad some time 
since almost suspected, had not so much 
gratified my vanity as my better feel- 
ings. 

Those who have loved mu.st know 
the ecstacy of believing the affection re- 
F 4 turned; 
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turned ; that conviction is in itself an 
inestimable treasure, that deprives ab- 
sence of half its pain, and adds addition- 
al charms to the prospect of meeting. 
The sentiments which Mrs. Villiers’s re- 
gard inspired me with, even when I sup- 
posed her mind as charming as her per- 
son, were far different : her love ap- 
peai'ed like some badge of distinction, 
which was to be displayed to gratify rny 
own vanity, and win the admiration of 
those who surrounded me. "But the love 
of Marian was like the faithful talisman 
concealed in the bosom, too sacred for 
common eyes, too dear for common ob- 
servation. 

“ Marian,” said I, “ I am going to leave 
you.” 

“ Yes,” said she, endeavouring to 
smile, while her beautiful eyes were fill- 
ed with tears. 

“ Perhaps,” resumed I, “ I may never 
have the happiness of seeing you agmn.” 

“ Do not speak so,” interrupted she, 

while 
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while the tears, which had lingered in 
her eyes, stole down her cheeks — “ do 
not speak so ! trust in him who is migh- 
ty in battle, and who is your defence 
and shield.” 

“ I do,” said I ; “ and I feel the most 
delightful presentiment that I shall re- 
turn, and enjoy that society which 1 
prize beyond all earthly blessings,” 

We were now both of us silent for a 
few moments.-^*' Marian,” at length 
said I, “ it is now no time to dissemble 
—I came for the very purpose of open- 
ing my heart to you, that heart of which 
you are the dear and only mistress! How 
happy, I cannot say how supremely hap- 
py it would make me, to hear from your 
lips that my affections were not displeas- 
ing to you, and that, at some future 
period, 1 might hope to call you mine 
— ^to call you my own Marian !” 

Marian blushed deeply, but held out 
her hand to me. 
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I need scarcely say with how much 
delight I took it, and pressed it to my 
lips and heart. 

She said to me, while her voice trem- 
bled with confusion and agitation — “ I 
should ill deserve the privilege of follow- 
ing him whom I profess to believe, were 
I capable of deceiving you for one mo- 
ment. 1 confess, tlien, that better than 
any thing on earth — that next to Hea- 
ven — I love you !” 

I need not attempt to describe rny rap- 
ture and my gratitude ; those who have 
loved will easily conceive it — ^those who 
havenot are incapable of understanding it. 

“ Do not think,” said Marian, “ that 
my affection for you is a mere fancy, 
depending on your manners and accom- 
plishments. No, I trust it is that affec- 
tion which has a surer foundation. I 
know we serve the same master; we 
both know the reason of the hope that is 
within us ; we are acquiunted with the 

necessity 
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necessity of Christian faith, and the ex- 
tent of Christian duty, and are both 
ready to assist each other in seeking that 
strength which will make us strong un- 
to salvation — that help which will enable 
us to perform all our duties, sacred and 
moral.” 

I agreed to all she said : alas ! 1 little 
knew, that while I thought my soul ele- 
vated by devotion, it was merely intoxi- 
cated with the ecstacy of Jiearing Ma- 
rian address me as her lover, and her des- 
tined husband. 

Two hours passed, and seemed but as 
so many minutes, so entirely was my 
mind occupied with those scenes of fu- 
ture happiness which I was discussing 
with her 1 loved. 

I left her at length, with a promise 
that my absence should be as short as 
possible, for that I would see her early 
in the evening. 

As I walked home, my feet appeared 
scarcely to touch the ground. I believe 
F 6 all 
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all the acquaintances 1 had in the world 
might have passed me, without my be- 
ing the least conscious of it. 

I found a note from Miss Danby, re- 
questing to see me early the following 
morning, on most particular business. I 
determined to wait on her ; but mental- 
ly exclaimed, with no small degree of 
exultation — “ I am glad she did not 
want to see me this evening, as I could 
not possibly have attended her.” 

When I returned to the Fairfields 
in the evening, I perceived, by the man- 
ner of her brother and sister, that Ma- 
rian had acquainted them with what 
had passed between us in the morn- 
ing. They were still kinder to me than 
usual. 

Marian’s manners toward me were 
more confiding than ever. I felt in 
the highest spirits, and I believe we 
both forgot the near approach of our 
separation. 

It seems to me, upon recollection, as 

if 
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if 1 ha4 thought that week was to have 
lasted for ever. 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER IX. 


For what is w^ dJock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord, and continual strife? 

SHAKLSPEARt . 


Thk next morning, according to ap- 
pointment, I waited on Miss Danby. I 
found her extremely low in spirits, and 
looking very ill. 

“ Dear Mr. St. Lawrence,” said she, 
“ I sent for you to speak of this most 
detestable affair, for there is no other 
creature I can speak to on the subject.” 

. I really felt quite grieved for her, as 
she exclaimed, bursting into tears — 
“ My heart is almost broken — my poor 
Alick is completely taken in ! he, as 

well 
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well as»I, had hopes that the marching 
off to Spain would at once have put a 
stop to this vexatious business : but no, 
it is no such thing, and has even made 
matters worse, for it lias deprived us of 
that time during which we might have 
devised something which might have 
been effectual. I never saw poor Alick 
so cast down as he is to-day, for he never 
thought he was completely in for it till 
now; nor indeed did J. Be so good as to 
go to the door, and see that the coast is 
clear. Well, shut it, and come over. 1 
must speak softly, for fear of being over- 
heard. Now I must tell you that poor 
dear Alick would willingly fight the 

whole P family, if he was allowed 

to do so fairly, for he has a great deal of 
courage ; but there are other means of 
revenge, which we dread infinitely more 
than a hundred duels— means that tha?e 
is no possibility of being guarded against; 
and the family is so huge, and so 
popular here, that vro have every reason 

to 
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to be apprehensive. Besides, the Portu- 
guese have the character of being a most 
vindictive people. Now Alick could 
leave the regiment, and get back to Eng- 
land ; but then he would be branded as 
a coward, for leaving it just on the eve 
of its being called out into action ; and 
any thing, he thinks, would be prefer- 
able to that. 

“ Then again, I thought of his read- 
ing his recantation, and then donna Oli- 
via would not think of him — nor would 
any of her family ; but Alick won’t 
agree to this, for he knows my uncle 
would disinherit us both, if he were to 
change his religion. He is a very vio- 
lent man, and has so identified us to- 
gether, that for whatever one does, that 
is displeasing to him, the other is equal- 
ly blamed and punished. Besides, it 
would be impossible to convince the ob- 
stinate creature that I had not convert- 
ed Alick, though, Heaven knows, we 
never tease each other with our religious 

opinions ; 
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opinions; we have both liberality enough 
to know that every body is at liberty to 
go to heaven their own w-ay. 

“ My father was a Roman Catholic, 
and made an agreement with my mo- 
ther, who was a Protestant, that their 
sons should be brought up in the Ro- 
man Catholic, and their daughters in the 
Protestant persuasion. This never was 
the least cause of disagreement between 
Alick and me ; but I do not know what 
violent controversies might not have 
been in our family, if we had had any 
brothers and sisters. 

“ Alick says he would willingly re- 
linquish his own property, to escape the 
cruel misfortune of such a marriage ; yet 
he will not consent that I should be a 
loser on his account, though I have as- 
sured him, over and over again, that I 
would rather give up every penny 1 was 
entitled to m the world, than that he 
should sacrifice himself. He remains 
generously obstinate to this last propo- 
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sal of mine ; but he is obstinate when 
he has once made up his mind on a sub- 
ject. Heaven knows, though he has 
painted our living on his half-pay, when 
the ■^ear is over, in such a ludicrous man- 
ner, I think it would be a thousand 
times preferable to splendid misery. 

“ I’m sure, were I Alick, I should 
have no scruple as to reading my recan- 
tation, for I think it signifies very little, 
if one does their duty, which they go 
to, church or chapel, or whether they 
eat salmon or beef on Friday ; and if 
they do not do their duty, I am sure it 
would be of very little use, if they were 
to go to every chapel in Lisbon, from 
morning till night, and eat every mor- 
sel of fish in the Tagus, Alick is no 
bigot, and used to accompany me to 
church constantly, when I was in Eng- 
land.” 

“ This is a very unpleasant situation 
indeed,” said I, “ that your brother is in ; 
but perhaps, before the campaign is over, 

some 
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some mpans of avoiding this marriage 
may occur.” 

“ Tiicre is the miscliief,” said she. 
“ and what I was going to mention to 

you. No sooner did the P s hear 

that the regiment was going out, than 
don Juan Inirried here to Alick, and in- 
sists on the in:ir^-iage taking place im- 
mediately. They pretend to a vast deal 
of dignity, and to satisfy that, poor Alick 
must give up his happiness. I did tell 
him, at the <!ommencement of his flirta- 
tion with donna Olivia, that 1 was afraid 
he would commit himself. 1 declare I 
think I should have been less provoked 
if he had been obliged to marry one of 
the Fillagrc es. And it vexes me, too, 
that 1 can’t laugh at her any more, for 
you know 1 would not quiz Alick s wife, 
let her be ever so bad.” 

Though I could not say any thing 
calculated to console her, it seemed to 
be a great satisfaction to her to speak to 

me on the subject ; and, before I left her, 

ber 
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her spirits got up very much, and she 
would willingly have whiled away some 
more time, in ridiculing Mrs. Castles 
and the Fillagrees. 

As I was returning home, I met 
Wilkes, who appeared very much hur- 
ried. — “ Oh,” said he, running up to 
me, “ T am delighted to see you ! if you 
will come with me, I will shew you 
donna Olivia’s jewels — ^the jewels she is 
to wear at her wedding. The jeweller 
very obligingly shewed them to me, 
and, I dare say, would let you see them. 
They are very magnificent; I’m sure she 
must have a large fortune ; I think I’ll 
find out, however. I dare say you’ll be 
at the wedding. I wish I knew donna 
Olivia well, and maybe she’d ask me. 
This is the way to the jeweller’s — Won’t 
you come?” 

He was greatly surprised at my decli- 
ning his offer; he would have spent 
some time in wondering why I would 

not 
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not go, ‘but that Mr. Biggs came up to 
us. 

. He was so loud and so vehement in 
his manner, that it was some time be- 
fore Wilkes could get him to hear him ; 
however, when at length he was silent, 
Wilkes commenced an attack on him ; 
he requested him to accompany him to 
see donna Olivia’s jewels and ornaments, 
which seemed to give him as much 
pleasure as if they had been all fancied 
by himself. 

“ I don’t care if I do,” said Biggs, 
“ though I dare say I should think no 
thing of them. I have seen such dia- 
monds ! diamonds as large, very nearly 
as large as an egg ! The Pigot diamond 
was very fine.” 

I had perceived, the very first time 1 
was in company with Mr. Biggs, that 
any thing which he heard praised he 
declared far inferior to something of the 
same nature which he had seen, and 

which 
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which he believed and hoped* nobody 
'else in company had met with. 

“ I assure you,” returned Wilkes, I 
irever saw such as donna Olivia’s.” 

“ Oh, I (hire say they are very fair” 
said Biggs ; “ but I have seen such ex- 
quisite brilliants — of the first water, in 
fact ; splendid beyond any conception 
you can form of them.” 

Wilkes looked quite A^exed, and said 
— “ Well, really you ought not to judge 
of donna Olivia’s diamonds till you see 
them.” 

“ There you’re down on me,” inter- 
nipted Biggs, with a loud discordant 
laugh, “ you’re down on me there : but 
come, as I have nothing else to do, I’ll 
accompany you.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER X. 


heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 


Shakespeare. 


When I went up to my room, I found 
Raymond writing a note to me. 

“ I came,” said he, “ to tell you a 
piece of news, which I am sure will give 
you pleasure ; it is, that I have been 
able to exchange into the regiment to 

which you belong. Mr. C is in 

delicate health, and the surgeon has 
told him, it will probably be fatal to 
him, if he exposes himself to the fa- 
tigues of a march through Spain. With 
great reluctance he has given up the 

idea 
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idea of going, and I have effected an 
exchange with him ; and I sliall be gra- 
tified by immediately going on service, 
and serving under the same colours with 
you. But, Henry, you look thought- 
ful.” 

“ Oh no,” said I ; “ but I was think- 
ing — I was thinking that the Sandfords 
would not wish you to leave Lisbon 
while they remained here.” 

“ They do not,” said he, half smiling, 
“ but I have persuaded them ; they 
are satisfied. Now tell me, Henry, that 
you are glad that w^e are brother-offi- 
cers ?” 

“ Oertainly,” returned I, in the most 
constrained manner — “ certainly.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ Henry, I cannot 
help perceiving a sad alteration in your 
manner to me ; our meetings ai’e become 
unfrequent and cold.” 

“ 1 am surprised. Bay mend,” said I, 
“ that you, above all persons, should 
give way to idle imaginations.” 

“ Imaginations !” 
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“ Imaginations !” repeated he. “ Hen- 
ry, you have often told me it was my 
,fault that I had so little imagination, 
that I could not pardon the least indul- 
gence of it in another.” 

“ It is that which makes me feel so 
much surprise : I really cannot accuse 
myself of any unkindness to you — but I 
do not think you very confiding or kind 
to me.” 

“ I knew,” said Raymond, “ you had 
misjudged me, in some way, from your 
manner : what have I done to deserve 
that you should suppose my feelings to- 
wards you less kind than they used to 
be?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” said I ; and then re- 
collecting the reports which I had heard 
of Miss Sandford, and which I believed, 

I added — Yes, you have given me a 
proof of great want of confidence — from 
every creature that I know in Lisbon, 
and even before I arrived here, I was 


VOL. II. 


told 
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told that there was an engagement sub- 
sisting, between you and Miss Sandfbrd : 
this I had from strangers, for you thought 
them more worthy of your confidence 
than your friend.” 

“ No, you wrong me — I confided in 
no one, for it was Dora’s wish that I 
siiould not speak on the subject ; and if 
it has been spoken ofj it is merely by 
guess. You should certainly have been 
the very first to have heard it, had I been 
at liberty to mention it. May I not re- 
proach you on the same grounds? I 
have heard,” added he, smiling, “ that 
you love, and are loved ; and yet you 
never told me one word of this: but 1 
was not offended with you, for I felt 
convinced that I should have been one 
of the first to whom you would have 
spoken on the subject, if you had not 
some good reason for not mentioning it 
to any one.” 

1 now felt embarrassed, for I had to- 
tally 
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tally iforgotten that Raymond could 
bring exactly the same charge against 
me which I did against him. 

“ Oh,” said I, “ you are so much more 
reasonable than I am ; really I should 
have entrusted you with my secret, if 
you had thought my confidence worth 
possessing, or any thing I could say worth 
listening to.” 

Raymond was silent for soine mo- 
ments ; at length he stood up — “ Hen- 
ry, you grieve me to the heart ! — Why 
cannot wo still be friends? Horn close to 
each other — educated together — now by 
chance again meeting, in a stratigc coun- 
try — going to fight under the same ban- 
ners — exposed to the same dangers — 
and is it now that our friendshij) is to be 
sacrificed to foolish whim, or unfounded 
suspicion ?” 

1 saw that Raymond felt much sor- 
row, and a little anger, as he spoke thus, 
and I could not help accusing myself of 
the greatest injustice, in speaking so to 
ti 2 a person 
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a person who had never given me rea- 
son to address him but with the tender- 
est affection. 

“ Forgive me, Raymond !” exclaimed I, 
in the moment of my contritien ; “ forgive 
me, Raymond, and 1 will never again 
deserve, by foolish suspicions, to lose your 
friendship, which I prize as one of the 
dearest blessings I possess.” 

Raymond’s ever-ready hand was in- 
stantly locked in mine ; and he assured 
me he would not think of what had 
passed. 

I felt an extreme degree of mortifica- 
tion in the idea of Raymond’.s being in 
the .same regiment with me. I already 
anticipated his being the favourite with 
the officers and soldiers — his distin- 
guishing himself — his recommending 
himself particularly to the notice of our 
commanding officer. 

I tried to banish these tormenting vi- 
sions, by accusing myself of injustice in 
thinking so of a person deserving my 

warmest 
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warmest esteem ; but nly reason was 
completely conquered by my feelings, 
and I could not think of his exchange 
into the regiment with common pa- 
tience. 


G 3 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Sure, of all arts sagacious dupes invent, 

To clicat themselves and tlie woild's as‘*cnr, 
The worst is — scripture warp’d from its intent. 

Cowpf.n 


To relieve my chagrin, I took up my 
hat, and set out to the Eairfields. When 
I arrived there, 1 found Marian alone. 

“ My brother and sister are gone out,” 
said she ; “ but I waited at home, as I 
felt certain that you would call on me 
this morniiig.” 

I felt so flattered by this frankness of 
Marian, that insensibly the unpleasant 
sensations which occupied my mi«ul sub- 
sided, and I allowed myself to be happy. 

« We 
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“ We have much to say,” added she. 
“ and hav D but a very short time to be to- 
gether ” 

“ But we shall soon, verv soon meet 
again,” interrupted I. 

“ 1 trust we shall,” replied she, raising 
her beautiful eyes to heaven, and ‘re- 
maining silent for a moment. 

I felt that she was breathing a mental 
prayer for my safe return, and the most 
mournful feelings for a few moments per- 
vaded my mind. I .saw the tears tiick- 
ling down Marian’s cheeks, but in a mo- 
ment she brushed them away with her 
hand. 

“ Forgive me,” said she; “ I know 
this w'^eakness is quite unworthy of a 
soldier’s sister — of — of a soldier’s wife.” 
As she spoke the last words with some 
effort, her checks became crimsoned with 
blushes. 

I pressed her hand to my bosom — 
“ Dear, dear Marian !” said I, “ with 
G 4 what 
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what delight I anticipate the day, when 
you shall indeed be a soldier’s wife !” 

“ And yet,” said she, “ Henry, that 
day may never arrive. You are going 
to brave death in one of its most unspar- 
ing forms; and I, though I am now 
quite restored to health, do not know 
but that I may again have a return of 
that disorder, which generally termi- 
nates fatally : but whether you fall, or I 
should not live to meet you, let us re- 
member, that it is His will who called 
us into existence ; for He is about our 
path, and is ever with us, and if he per- 
mit our life to close, it is doubtless for 
some wise purpose ; but if He spare us 
to see each other, I trust we shall never 
forget who upheld you in the day of bat- 
tle. My dear friend,” said she, after 

a pause of a few moments, “ I have a 
little token for you : it is my own pic- 
ture, I brought from England for my 
brother, and he says, as you are going to 

leave 
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leave* US, it might be a comfort to you 
to have it; and I think,” added she, 
with a smile, “ it may prevent your for- 
getting me.” 

“ A thousand and a thousand thanks !” 
said I, eagerly seizing it, and opening, 
the case. I gazed on the exquisitely- 
finished miniature of Marian with de- 
light — “ Oh, that enchanting expression 
of sensibility and modesty! how wonder- 
fully like it is !” continued I, kissing it 
unconsciously, till a smile and a blush of 
Marian’s brought me a little to my recol- 
lection. “ Marian !" said I, placing the 
miniature in my bosom, “ this shall be 
my companion and my consolation till 
we meet again.” 

Fortunately the miniature was safely 
deposited, for the door opened, and Mrs. 
Alsop, accompanied by Mrs. and Miss 
Fillagree (with whom she had got ac- 
quainted), made her appearance. — “ Miss 
Fairfield, I protest, with Mr. 

o 5 St« 
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St. Lawrence !” cried she, “ and a*!! the 
good books upon the slielves ! But I 
hope, however, that you are better to- 
day ?” 

“ Dear Miss Fairfield,” said Mrs. Fil- 
lagree,. “ isn’t this a sad thing? — all our 
officers ordered off, and Heaven knows 
whether they’ll ever come back to us 
We might as well be at the back of a 
liiountain as here, once they’re gone — so 
dull and so lonely. I’m sure we’ll do no- 
thing but sleep till they come back — 
that is, if they do come back. I’m sure 
I wish the nasty French would stay 
quietly at home, and mind their own bu- 
siness in their own country. I remark, 
that the very time they talk of for advan- 
cing is just on the eve of some pleasant 
party ; Mrs. Cecill’s cards were written, 
and ready to be sent out. As Maria 
says, it really seems as if it was on pur- 
pose to prevent one’s amusement, that 
ffiey go on with their tormenting and 

teasing. 
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teasing. I’m sure I hope they’ll all be 
killed, or taken prisoners, before poor 
Mr. Fillagree conies back.” 

“ You can’t think,” said Miss Filla- 
gree, “ how shocked we all were when 
we heard the news ! Papa was out, and 
though I assure you he returned in a 
quarter of an hour after we heard it, 
mamma had cried so much that she wet 
three beautiful French cambric handker- 
chiefs with her tears ” 

“ No wonder,” interrupted Mrs. Fil- 
lagree, “ it is enough to provoke a saint; 
we can never feel sure of dear Mr. Filla- 
gree’s company ; I’m always expecting 
some order.” 

“ Do you know,” again resumed Miss 
Fillagree, “ when I heard papa was to 
go, I was cutting out bias sleeves for my 
pink .satin ; I gave it a slash across and 
spoilt them ! Maria said it was Mr. 
Wilkes’s fault, for he was holding the 
sleeves for me, and she says he let them 
go ; but I think it was my hand that 
tt 6 shook : 
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shook : but at all events, the pink* satin 
is not to be matched in all Lisbon, for 
Wilkes tried for me — indeed it’s a very 
uncommon shade of pink.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy about that, my 
dear,” cried Mrs. Fillagree ; “ you know 
Mr. Fillagree has promised to bring me 
some Spanish silk, for it’s a thousand 
times better than the Portuguese, and 
we’ll give him a bit of the pink satin for 
a pattern ; I’m sure he’ll be able to match 
it, for 1 dare say they’ll go over half 
Spain before they come back to us ; and 
if your poor dear father escapes, you may 
rely on the bias sleeves.” 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Alsop, 
“ there’s no use in fretting; that has 
been my maxim all my life — indeed if 
it had not, I do not know where poor 
Mr. Alsop and I would have been now.” 

But one can’t help being uneasy,” 
said Mrs. Fillagree; “and then the poor 
girls will lead such a moping life while 
their father is away, for almost all our 

friends 
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friends belong to the regiment. I’m almost 
sorry I did not keep them at some wa- 
‘tering-place in England during the war; 
but we would come over with Mr. Filla- 
gree.” 

“ It’s as well,” said Mrs. Alsop, “ that 
the young people should see a little of 
the world, particularly as they have sense 
enough not to be methodists. For my 
part of the matter, there’s nothing I hate 
so much as a young methodist ; an old 
one is bad enough, but a young one is a 
thousand times worse, and more unna- 
tural.” 

“ Thank Heaven, my girls were never 
given that way !” said Mrs. Fillagree. 

“ They are too well brought up,” re- 
turned Mrs. Alsop. “ I’m sure there 
never was any thing more true or better 
in scripture, than ‘ be not righteous over 
much.’ I forget whereabouts it is, but 
it’s certainly somewhere in the Bible." 

“ That text is strangely misconceived," 
•aid Marian. “ I think its meaning was 

to 
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to prevent too great a stress being laid 
on the outward forms and ceremonies of 
religion, and too great a reliance on our" 
own self-righteousness; for surely we 
cannot suppose it so unaccountable a 
contradiction, as to warn us against that 
entire devotion of mind, and holiness of 
life, so much enjoined in every page of 
scripture.” 

“ I bar scripture quotations,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Alsop ; “ you know we can 
all read our Bibles, when we like it our- 
selves; my time for it is immediately 
after breakfast — a chapter in the Old, 
and a chapter in the New Testament. 1 
always keep the middle of the day and 
the evening free, as I am sure it was the 
I'nfenfiow of Providence we should do so.” 

“ You may recollect, madam,” said 
Marian, " that it was you, and not I, who 
made the quotation.” 

“ Well, suppose I did. Miss Fairfield,” 
returned Mrs. Alsop, “ I’m sure it’s no 

habit 
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habit of mine. I do not recollect ever 
quoting another passage ; it’s both vul- 
gar and ill-bred, and indeed pedantic, to 
be putting forward our scripture learn- 
ing ; I am sure I always avoid any thing 
of the sort ” 

“ Only think. Miss Fairfield,” inter- 
rupted Miss Fillagrec, “ of the people 
in some parts of Spain wearing wooden 
shoes, as I have been told ! How very 
hideous they must be ! I don’t think they 
can dance in them. For my part, I 
thought, before 1 left England, that they 
never Wore any thing but the glazed lea- 
ther — what we call Spanish, yon know. 
I’m sure I think it rather hard that our 
troops should be obliged to fight for such 
uncivilized creatures, that don’t even 
wear shoes fit for rational beings.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield returned, ac- 
companied by Wilkes. Again Mrs. Fil- 
lagree bemoaned the loss of her hus- 
band’s company and Mrs. Cecill’s party 
— again Miss Fillagrec recounted the dis- 
aster 
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aster of the bias sleeves, her hoj>es that 
the colour of the satin might be match- 
ed, and her fears that it would perhaps 
be impossible. Her mother tried again 
to console her, by assuring her that her fa- 
ther would in all probability go all over 
Spain before he returned to his affection- 
ate family, and would undoubtedly be 
able to match it somewhere. 

Mr. Wilkes assured them both that no 
exertions on his part should be wanting. 

“ At any rate,” said Mrs. Alsop, 
“ there’s not the least use in fretting — ^it 
can’t mend the matter ; we must all meet 
with losses and crosses, and we must 
bear them. I’m sure Mr. Alsop has 
often been ordered off at a moment’s 
warning, and I didn’t know if ever I’d 
see him again; and yet nobody ever 
knew that I shed a tear, for I was resolv- 
ed not to fret, let what would happen. 
Nobody has any business to marry into 
the army, who is ready to faint away 
every moment.” 


I did 
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I did, not venture to look near Marian 
after this ill-bred and unfeeling allusion ; 
I myself felt so indignant, and so much 
confused, that I guessed very well what 
her feelings were. 

When 1 returned home, I found an 

invitation from the P s, to be at the 

wedding of donna Olivia and Mr. Dan- 
by, and the following note from Miss 
Danby : — 


“ You are invited to donna Oli- 
via’s wedding; I am not quite certain 
whether it is intended as a compliment 
to Alick that all his acquaintances are 
asked, or whether it is meant that the 
slight which he put upon her before 
them all should be atoned for in their 
presence ; the latter, I am inclined to 
believe. But at all events, do not fail to 
come, as there will not be another crea- 
ture with us to whom I can say a single 
word. Poor Alick is surprisingly well, 

and 
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and resigned. For my part, I am 
wretchrd, and cannot see any of the 
btickram family with common patience.” 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Oil! an I T fnrsootli in Io\c! — 

I, tiint Ir.ivo I (*<'11 love’s whip ! — 

A very heaiilc lo a hnmour*>us sir'll ! — 

A Clitic — nay, a ni*;ht-watch n nst.ihie ! 

Whar, I ! — I love! — I sue! — I seek a wife ! 

SHAKK'I'KAIIE. 


Wilkes was in the greatest flurry ima- 
ginable wlien he found that he Avas in- 
vited to the wedding, and ran about 
Lisbon for two days, telling every crea- 
ture he knew of the fortunate occur- 
rence, and praising all the P family 

to the most extravagant degree, parti- 
cularly donna Olivia. 


The 
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The company was very numerous, 
and the entertainment in the English 
style, and very magnificent. All donna 
Olivia’s connexions, to the twentieth 
cousin, I believe, were present ; and the 
number of domestics, both old and 
young, who were exhibited on the occa- 
sion, was something which quite sur- 
prised a person accustomed to reside in 
England. 

Mrs. Castles, and Mrs. and the Miss Fil- 
lagrees, were glad to have a good excuse 
for enjoying themselves, as they all 
agreed that it would be the most im- 
proper thing in the world to have dole- 
ful faces at a wedding. 

I watched the Danbys very closely ; 
I thought them so much entitled to 
compassion, that I felt the most lively 
interest for them. Mr. Danby appear- 
ed rather agitated, which he tried to con- 
ceal by hurrying from one person to an- 
other all the evening, and talking very 
fast, and laughing very loud. 


» WeU,” 
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“ Well,” said Miss Danby, who had 
got me beside her, and who could not 
be serious even in her vexation, “ did 
you ever see any thing so stiff as donna 
Olivia is this evening ? I think the pro- 
fusion of her ornaments has, if possible, 
added to the self-consequence of her 
look and manner. Do you know, she, 
donna Matilda, and her brother don 
Juan, always remind me of poker, shovel, 
and tongs — not indeed that I’d like them 
for my fireside companions ; but she is so 
straight, and so stiff, and so cold ; and 
as for donna Matilda, she looks as if she 
did nothing but root among the ashes 
— these Portuguese are dirty wretches ; 
and don Juan, do now look at him — all 
legs — the very image of a pair of tongs.” 

I could not help smiling at what Miss 
Danby said, as she directed my eyes to- 
wards don Juan. 

Miss Godfrey, looking more penseroso 
than ever, now accosted her — “ Is not 
this overwhelming news,” said she, 

“ that 
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" that our friends are all ordei;ied to be 
in readiness to march ? Alas ! it shews 
us how uncertain all our enjoyments are ! 
My dear uncle Cccill is going ; you naay 
conceive iny affliction. 1 am sure I ne- 
ver closed my eyes all night thinking of 
him ; and my pillow this morning was 
actually bathed in tears. I have begun 
a lament for him, which I mean to set to 
music. I give his character, allude to 
the probability of his falling in battle, 
and then describe what all our feelings 
will be on the melancholy occasion.” 

This display of alfected sensibility ap- 
peared to me as unfeeling as the palpa- 
ble carelessness of' Mrs. Castles and Mrs. 
Fillagree. 

“ Hut how goes on your novel?” in- 
quired Miss Dauby. 

“ I have not been able,” returned she, 
“ to hold a pen but for the lament, since 
I heard the afilietive intelligence.” 

“ I long of all things to hear it,” said 
Miss Danby. 


“ I meant,” 
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“ I njeant,” returned she, “ to have 
had a reading for you all when it was fi- 
nished ; but this seheme must be relin- 
quished for the present — I am very sad!” 

jMiss Dauby gave me a look which al- 
most overset my gravity. 

Miss Godfrey continued — “ The plot 
of my little work is, 1 think, new ; and, 
I trust, I am working it up tolerably 
well. I read it for my cousin ; she was 
delighted. Yet I don’t know — but cer- 
tainly there's a great deal of sentiment 
iu it.” 

“ What is the plot ?” asked Miss Dan- 
by ; “I should wish of all things to hear 
it.” 

“ lYell then,” said she, languishing 
very much, “ my hero, who was bom 
blind, and is very fascinating, falls in 
love with my heroine, who was bom 
deaf and dumb, and is very interesting. 
1 describe all that he says, and that she 
thinks, I believe, with some little effect. 
He repeats some lines which he com- 
posed 
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posed on her, at the conclusicm of the 
first volume — it’s a pretty way, you know, 
of taking leave at the end of a volume.” 

“ Oh, let us hear the lines by all 
means,” said Miss Danby. 

“ I fear I cannot immediately recollect 
them,” answered Miss Godfrey ; “ but I 
know they begin — 

* Why, oh Ileiiven.s ! caii^t I see ? 

Hear and speak why cannot she V* 

Miss Godfrey was interrupted by 
Wilkes, wbo advanced, saying — “ That’s 
a very pretty poem — I forget whose it 
is; I believe it’s in Pope’s Works;” but 
seeing Miss Danby smile, he instantly 
recanted — “ I am pretty sure it is not 
Pope’s — Oh ! I declare, maybe it’s your 
own ?” 

Miss Godfrey, as usual, did not appear 
to hear one word he said. He then turn- 
ed to Miss Danby — “ How handsome 
donna Olivia looks to-night ! How very 
rich and superb her dress is ! She is a 

very 
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very charming young woman. Your 
brother is a fortunate man — a most de- 
lightful family they are to be sure ! I’m 
certain she has several thousand pounds 
worth of diamonds on. She must have 
a very large fortune.” 

To this Miss Danby made no answer; 
and Wilkes, whose curiosity I’clativc to 
donna Olivia’s fortune w'as raised to the 
highest pitch, was determined, if possi- 
ble, to compel Miss Danby to mention 
the exact amount of it — “ Her necklace 
itself must be very valuable,” continued 
he : “ how much do you suppose it may 
be worth ?” 

“ I never thought about it,” said Miss 
Danby, provoked at his inquisitive im- 
pertinence. 

“ She has no diamonds of her own.” 
said he, in an under voice to me, attri- 
buting her laconic manner of answer- 
ing him entirely to envy ; 'f* but,” added 
he, “ I’ll find out for you whether she is 
rich or not.” 

VOL. IT. H ^ Do 
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“ Do not give yourself the least trou- 
ble on my account,” replied I ; “ I am 
perfectly satisfied to remain in ignorance 
on the subject.” 

" And you so intimate with the Dan- 
bys ?” cried he. “ Now I’m sure you’re 
anxious to know then pausing for a 
moment, be added — “ but maybe they 
told you — Ah ! sure you’d tell me.” 

I assured him I could give him no in- 
formation whatever on the subject. The 
difficulty which he found in ascertaining 
the fact so considerably increased his de- 
sire of satisfying his curiosity, that he 
now seemed to look upon it as a matter 
of the most vital consequence, and he 
again renewed his attack on Miss Danby. 

“ I believe the P s are a rich fa- 

mily — at least I have heard so — indeed 
I have been told so by people who ought 
to know; and they certainly entertain 
very handsomely. I think they must 
be rich.” He paused between every sen- 
tence, in expectation of an answer fi-om 

Miss 
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Miss l>anby, but was disappointed, for 
she was half vexed at what she would 
have only laughed at another time. 

“ I wish we could get rid of this little 
impertinent,” said she to me. 

But her wishes for the present were 
unavailing, for he went on — “ There are 
a great many people here to-night, who 
would be very glad to know whether 
donna Olivia had a large fortune. 1 
heard a number of persons say they 
hoped &lie had, for your brother’s sake." 

“ They are very considerate,” said 
Miss Danby. 

“ They are indeed,” replied Wilkes, 
not at all perceiving that she had spoken 
ironically, “ they are indeed ; and I’m 
sure they would be delighted to know 
exactly how much she has.” 

“ I have no doubt of it,” returned 
Miss Danby. 

Wilkes had evidently flattered him- 
self that he was just on the point of being 
II S gratified; 
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gratified ; he was now mortified beyond 
measure at his disappointment. — “ To 
tell you the truth, they bid me ask you,” 
said he. 

“ Ask me !” returned she, looking 
contemptuously at him. “ Well, tell 
them from me, that if donna Olivia’s 
fortune be equal to their impertinence, 
she is the richest woman in Christen- 
dom.” 

Wilkes, now almost driven to despair, 
could not give up the hopes of clearing 
up his doubts without making one more 
desperate effort, — “To tell you the truth,” 
said he, “ what makes me so anxious to 
know is, that I have reason to suspect 
that there is a large wager depending on 
the subject.” 

“ It is quite intolerable,” said she. 
“ I am angry Avith myself for being 
vexed, but to-night I am not quite in 
tune for all this ; but 1 must get rid of 
him. — See, Mr. Wilkes, how angry don- 
na 
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na Olivia looks with you for not going 
aear her ; suoh neglect of a bride is quite 
i;inpardoiiable.” 

“ I declare it is very likely she may 
be affronted with me;” and away he 
skipped, and contrived to force his way 
ip to donna Olivia, through the circle of 
riends who surrounded her. 

“ This is excellent,” said Miss Danby, 
’ and really makes up to me for a little 
innoyance. I am sure donna Olivia 
vill petrify him wdth her disdainful 
ooks. How delightfully indignant his 
mpertinent folly will make her ! Come 
iver till we try to hear what he says.” 

“ I tell you, Maria, her gown is cer- 
ainly crape,” said Miss Fillagree, who 
lad got as near donna Olivia as she 
ould. 

“ 1 assure you it is not,” said Miss 
laria, “ for when I was wishing her 
)y, I put my hand on her arm on pur- 
ose to try, and it certainly was not 
iRpe.” 
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“Well now, indeed, 1 think yoU must 
have been mistaken,” rejoined Miss Fil- 
lagree ; “ I wish I had bid Mr. Wilkes 
try.” 

It was soon very apparent that donna 
Olivia was willing to give up the plea- 
sure of Wilkes’s company, and all his 
attempts to extort replies to his various 
queries proved completely ineffectual; 
she looked at him with the most undis- 
guised contempt, and walked haughtily 
away from him, to as great a distance as 
she could ; while he hurried from group 
to group through the room, extolling 
the condescension and affability of donna 
Olivia. 

“ iMr. Biggs is pretending to speak 
Spanish and Portuguese,” said Miss 
Dauby; “he scarcely understands a .sen- 
tence of what he speaks himself, and no 
one else understands a word. It is really 
diverting to see with what gravity that 
Spanish officer listens to him, and how 
evidently he answers at random. Poor 

soul ! 
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soul ! hf)w his head must ache ; for in- 
deed we may fairly say of Biggs, while 

‘ lie al' t’s the bubtiiKuIo with his tongue, 

Our ears are cudgeird/ 

But, for Heaven’s sake, look near the 
door !” 

I turned my head, and perceived Mrs, 
Villiers in close conversation with gene- 
ral V . I feared that any pleasure 

which I might have promised myself 
during tlie evening was now at an end. 

“ To my mind,” said Miss Danby, 
“ that creature, ISIarian Fairfield, is a 
thousand times more beautiful; her beau- 
ty does not surprise you so much, but it 
wins upon you much more. But Mrs. 
Villiers is a beauty by profession, and 
Miss Fairfield by nature.” 

I agreed perfectly with Miss Danby, 
and acknowledged, had I never seen ei- 
ther, my eyes would first rest on Mrs. 
Villiers, but once being fixed on Marian, 
ii 4 it 
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it would be more difficult to -remove 
them. 

“ But you are a lover, and speak as 
one,” said Miss Dauby ; “ I found you 
out long since by your eyes, and a hun- 
dred tongues have since confirmed m_^ 
suspicions. But come now, don’t look 
so grave — I’m not going to scold you for 
not having made me your confident ; bu t 
when you leave her, I will watch over 
this beautiful and delicate flower, and 
perhaps the novelty of my nonsense may 
a little dispel the shade which threatens 
it.” 

She said this in her usual laughing 
manner, but I took it as an earnest of 
the attention she meant to bestow on 
Marian during my absence, and I grate- 
fully pressed her hand. 

“ Don’t touch my hand, I entreat 
of you,” said she, “ when Mrs. Vil- 
liers looks near us, if you do not 
wish to see my eyes tom out. I really 

believe 
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believi she is making a set at general 
’s heart” 

“ That, I should think,” said 1, 
" would be totally unsuccessful.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” returned she ; 
“ though the general is no flirt, I assure 
you he is very fond of the ladies, and 
A\ould be easily taken in. I myself 
know of one very extraordinary adven- 
ture in which he was engaged, lletnind. 
me some day, and I will give you an 
"cou t of the Italian lady — it is very 
)Ofnaiitic, and I have often thought that 
\ illiers is the only person who 
could f .il her place.” 

’i'ou surprise me,” said I ; “ I never 
.si: lid lla^x' suspected the general’s heart 
of being in danger from any thing ex- 
cept a cannon-ball.” 

“ Nor should it,” resumed she : “ a 
commanding officer should have no pa.s- 
sion but glory — no m stress but honour. 

I assure you, if one of our little ensigns 
loved as he has loved, he ought to be 
II 5 drummed 
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drummed out of the regiment as unfit 
for service.” 

“ So you think love incompatible with 
our duty as soldiers ?” said I. 

“ Quite,” returned she. “ How do I 
know, but when you should be drilling 
your men, you may be regretting your 
mistress — when you should be drawing 
the plan of a battle, you are writing a 
sonnet to her eyebrow — and when you 
should be thinking of rewarding or en- 
couraging your men, the only plunder 
you ara bent on may be the plunder of 
your mistress’s affections, and the only 
siege into which you enter with spirit, 
that which you lay to a fair lady’s heart ? 
Indeed, a soldier and a lover arc a com- 
plete contradiction in terms.” 

“ I think we ought to be a little an- 
gry at your depriving us of what consti- 
tutes the greatest happiness in life.” 

“ Oh, I think you might be in love 
when the war was over ; but then none 
of you can marry, you are so miserably 

])oor 
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poor frith nothing but your half-pay. 
Jhit the fact is, when a regiment is on 
duty, you have as much to do as is ne- 
cessary, and have no idle time for falling 
in love, unless you do steal it from your 
duty. Don’t you think mounting guard, 
and being relieved, and marching, and 
parading, and saluting, and giving the 
word sometimes, and seeing that tlic 
men keep themselves clean, and are so- 
ber, and eat and drink enough, full oc- 
cupation for the fools that you see every 
day in the army ? And theti, when they 
are at home, cleaning their belts, seeing 
their shoes polished, folding up their 
epaulets in silver paper, and unfolding 
them again ?” 

“ And do you suppose we never do 
more than what you describe?” said I. 

“ A great many of you do not,” an- 
swered she, “ I am convinced : some of 
you, indeed, are beginning to rationalize 
a little since you have come to l*ortugal 
H 6 «nd 
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and Spain ; and by the time that lialf the 
legs and arms in the regiment are gone, 
I dare say you will be very sensible 
good sort of men.” 

“ A pleasant prospect you hold out to 
us,” replied I. 

“ Why, don’t you know that the loss 
of limbs is the soldier’s reward ?” returned 
she : “ if you lose an arm, your fortune 
is made ; and the ladies will admire you 
much more when you are all covered 
with scars — at least, they will think you 
an interesting creature” 

“ Well,” returned I, “ I believe a 
great many among us would be satisfied 
to forego their admiration upon such 
terms.” 

“ I assure you,” said she, “ I have seen 
a man more vain of a wooden stump than 
the greatest coxcomb in I^ondon would 
be of the finest-shaped leg.” 

“ Who has got a wooden stump ?” 
said Wilkes, again advancing to fasten 

on 
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on Mi5s Danby, and having just caught 
her last words — “ who has got a wooden 
stump ?” 

“ The grand inquisitor,” returned she. 

“ I never heard it before,” said he; 
“ it’s a great pity, poor man ! Don’t 
Miss Cecill look beautiful to-night? She 
has taken off her mourning : 1 think it’s 
a very great improvement.” 

Miss Cecill came over just as Wilkes 
spoke of her, and after the usual saluta- 
tions, she told Miss Danby that, in com- 
pliment to her brother and the bride, she 
had discarded her mourning — “ And so 
I do not think I shall resume it again, 
it is such an unpleasant dress, and I’m 
sure, in all conscience, I have worn it a 
sufficient time.” 

“ Indeed you have,” returned Miss 
Danby ; “ I think the moment one feels 
it to be a disagreeable dress they should 
throw it off.” 

“ To tell you the truth,” said Miss 
Cecill, “ my chief reason for wishing to 

get 
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get rid of it was, that I found our ladies 
all agreeing that it was very improper 
for any one to dance in black gloves and 
stockings. You know I never do any 
thing out of course — indeed, if I was so 
inclined, my mamma and papa would not 
let me; so I have been obliged to sit 
looking on, when I would have given 
the world to have danced ; and it was a 
thousand times more provoking to me 
to see my cousin Godfrey always dan- 
cing, and learning all the Spanish bolleros 
and fandangos. If I had had presence 
of mind to recollect the foolish etiquette 
about black gloves and stockings, I never 
would have put on mourning: and here, 
this vc'iy night, I make a vow never to 
put it on again till I’m obliged.” 

Mrs. Villiers curtsied to Miss Danby. 
I bowed to her, but received no return 
to my salutation. At first I thought she 
did not see me, but I soon perceived 
that she was determined to treat me as 
if I was a total stranger. But whenever 

my 
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my eyes accidentally met hers, I could 
trace the strongest expression of indig- 
pation in her looks : but however, I felt 
much better pleased that her anger 
to me should be marked by silence than 
betrayed by upbraidings, or vented in 
reproaches. I was sorry to see that ge- 
neral V appeared quite fascinated 

by her. It seemed by no means lost on 
her, for she had an air of triumph when 
she looked at or addressed him. 

“ Do you know,” said Wilkes, “ I 
hoard two Portuguese ladies talking 
about donna Olivia. 1 don’t understand 
the language well, but however I could 
make out, that donna Olivia was to have 
taken the veil: what a pity it woidd 
have been that that beautiful charming 
creature should have been a mm ! It 
was very lucky that your brother hap- 
pened to meet her so soon.” 

Sir. Danby now came over to his sis- 
ter, and said — “ Harriet, if you have a 
mind for a high scene, go over to that 

card-table. 
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card-table, and hear Biggs teaching those 
Portuguese officers the game. They are 
perhaps the best players in Europe, and 
he does not know much of it. He is 
speaking to them, in the most vociferous 
manner, a jargon that I defy man, wo- 
man, or child, to understand : it seem.? 
a composition of Italian, bad French, 
English, Portuguese, and something he 
calls Spanish ; but at any rate, they don’t 
at all amalgamate. The officers are list- 
ening in silent astonishment, and look 
as if they thought him quite distracted.” 

“ Ho is the most conceited creature 
breathing,” said she. “ I have heard him 
give a professor of music lessons on the 
science of music, and I doubt whether 
he even knows how to whistle. I have 
heard him explain the rules of drawing 
to one of the most accomplished painters 
of the day. I have heard him teach law 
to a judge, divinity to an archbishop, 
military tactics to a general, and physic 
to Dr. .” 


« Oh 
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“ Oh, I think he’s very clever,” said 
Wilkes. 

“ He is a great politician too,” said 
Mr. Danby, “ and I believe he thinks the 
loudness of his arguments will make up 
for their want of force in another way. 
He is very high to-night, and, I think, 
must remind the poor inhabitants of Lis- 
bon of what their city suffered in the 
dreadful earthquake of 1755.” 

I have heard of that earthquake,” said 
Wilkes; “ I believe the new town was 
built after it. Gracious me! there’s Mrs. 
Villiers, I declare ! Have you been 
speaking to her?” said he, turning to 
me; and then, to Miss Danby — “ Do 
you know, I think she’s by far the hand- 
somest woman in the room.” 

Miss Danby lauglied, and said — “You 
should have kept that for J^er private in- 
formation, and, above all things, should 
not have communicated it to any other 
woman.” 

“ Oh,” said he, bowing solemnly to 

Mr, 
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Mr. Danby, “ donna Olivia is an' excep- 
tion, you know. I believe you would 
find it a difficult matter to see a finer 
woman, or a more agreeable affable one 
either — at least I have always found her 
so.” 

“ I am sure,” said Miss Danby, “ you 
are a particular favourite with her. I 
could perceive how edified she appeared 
by your conversation.” 

“ Indeed she seemed quite attentive 
to what I was saying to her,” said he. 

“ Evidently,” replied Miss Danby ; 
“ for she did not, I believe, interrupt 
you once while you spoke. I fancy she 
was merely a listener on the occasion.” 

“ I took it as a great compliment, I 
assure you. I forget who it is says it’s 
one of the first points of good breeding 
to be an attentive listener — ^maybe it’s 
lord Chesterfield. I always thought 
donna Olivia uncommonly well-bred. I 
dare say she has read lord Chesterfield’s 
letters.” 


“ Of 
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Of 'course,” returned Miss- Dauby; 
“ there can be no such thing as polite- 
ness, where his work has not been read.” 

“ I think so too,” returned Wilkes ; 
“ I read it before I was ton years old.” 

“ So I concluded,” rejoined Miss Dan- 
by ; “ what a set of rude bears our un- 
fortunate ancestors, who lived before those 
letters were published, must have been !” 

“ I dare say they were,” returned 
Wilkes with all imaginable seriousness, 
for he always took Miss Danby literally, 
and made it a point to agree in all she 
said, were it ever so extravagjwit — “ I 
dare say they were.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” continued she; “ and 
it’s a gross absurdity to speak of natural 
politeness.” 

“ You know,” said he, “ there is a great 
prejudice against Cliestcrfield, and has 
been a great attempt to put him down.” 

“ Yes,” .said she, “ it is very true, and 
quite accounts for that wild theory of 
native elegance and natural politeness. 

You 
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\bii might just as well expect a person 
without legs to dance a hornpipe, as one 
without Chesterfield to conduct himself 
like a gentleman.” 

" I always thought so,” returned 
Wilkes, quite elated : “ I’m sure I had 
all the letters off by heart before I was 
ten years old; and though I have not 
read a line of them since, I am sure I 
could repeat a great many passages. I 
remember the first letter begins ” 

“ Don’t mind it now,” said Miss Dan. 
by, “ but call on me some morning soon, 
and repeat the two volumes for me ; it 
will amuse me exceedingly.” 

“ I have a good deal to do before we 
march,” answered he ; “ but I’ll contrive 
to manage to spend a few hours with you 
before we go.” 

“ It will answer very well after the 
campaign,” replied she : “ you know 
you can give lessons to the Spanish pea- 
sants on your march, which wdll make 
you quite perfect before we meet.” 


Mrs. 
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]SIrs.*and Bliss Fillagree were appa- 
rently very much hurt at Wilkes’s not hav- 
ing staid with them during the evening. 
Miss Fillagree had received his atten- 
tions very graciously, and the least di- 
minution of them seemed to pique her 
so much, that she could not conceal her 
vexation. 

“ Mr. Wilkes,” said she, “I came over 
to beg you would give me back the pat- 
tern of the pink satin that I gave you, 
for I’m sure it will be too troublesome to 
you to try to match it. I’ll give it to 
Mr. Delany, or major Macleod, or may- 
be Mr. Raymond. I dare say they’ll 
contrive to find time to match it for 
me.” 

“ I’m sure, my love,” said Mrs. Filla- 
gre, “ they’ll think themselves too happy 
in executing any little commission for 
you.” 

“ I must have the pleasure of getting 
it for you myself,” said Wilkes. “ I as- 
sure you, so far from considering it a 

trouble. 
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trouble, it will be a great amusement to 
me to go about the shops.” 

“ It will make a great variety,” said 
Miss Danby ; “ when you are tired ex- 
tracting balls, cutting off legs and arms, 
and trepanning fractured skulls, you can 
just unpin Miss Fillagi*ee’s pattern, 
which no doubt you will have pinned 
next your heart, and stroll about from 
shop to shop, and gaze on beautiful satin 
instead of horrible wounds.” 

“ I’m sure, at any rate, I shall match 
it,” said he, “ somewhere or other.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, sir, I beg of 
you : if Miss Danby wants any sarcenet, 
or Persian, or satin, or any thing, I’m 
sure it will take up all your spare time.’* 

“ Endianting P’ whispered Miss Dan- 
by to me ; “ the pretty doll is actually 
jealous of me ! This is a glorious cir- 
cumstance, and must, by all means, be 
■fiallowed up.” 

“ I declare,” said Wilkes, “ I think 
Mrs. Villiers’s gown is just the colour of 

your 
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yoiir pmk satin, and I’ll run and try to 
find out where she got it.” 

The joy with which Wilkes uttered 
these words was soon however damped 
by a most petrifying look from ]\Iiss Fil- 
lagree, who said — “ You are too good, 
sir ; Mrs. Villiers’s gown is buff.” 

She said this with a degree of agita- 
tion that I thought she was incapable of 
feeling, and after a moment’s pause add- 
ed, while her colour rose, and the tears 
started into her eyes — “ 1 dare say, I 
dare say, if Miss Danby had wanted to 
match pink satin you would have known 
that Mrs. Villiers’s gown was buff— but 
it’s no matter.” 

As she said this, she walked on with 
as much dignity as she could assume. 
She was soon followed by Wilkes, who 
by the most humble submission endea- 
voured to appease her anger. He soon 
succeeded, and was completely reinstat- 
ed in her favour, and in a short time he 
was restored to the enviable privilege of 

matching 
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matching her satin, and her smiles and 
her dimples once more came into play. 

“ For goodness’ sake go to Miss Faip- 
field,” said Miss Danby; “ I must not 
detain you longer, as one desperate fit of 
jealousy is enough for one evening. I 
have seen her look towards you several 
times.” 

I soon availed myself of Miss Danby’s 
permission to leave her, which I had de- 
ferred till I saw her spirits considerably 
better than they had been the beginning 
of the evening. But from Marian’s jea- 
lousy I had little to dread — she was 
ever the same kind and gentle creature, 
in whom the angry passions appeared to- 
tally extinct. She had given me her 
entire confidence, and never, by w'ith- 
drawing it for a moment from me, gave 
me reason to suspect she had repented 
of having bestowed it. The rest of the 
evening I passed in conversing with her, 
except while the Sandfords and Ray- 
mond engaged ray attention. 

Ml’S. 
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Mrs/Villicrs preserved the most de- 
termined silence towards me. She was 
eyidently shewing off for the general, and 
before the evening was over, it was very 
palpable he could not give his attention 
for a :,inglo moment to any other person. 

AVhen Ave Averc parting, I promised 
the Fairfields that I Avould spend all th(? 
time with them Avhich Avas not neces- 
sary for preparations for our march. 


VOL. II. 


I 


CIIAP. 
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CHAPTim XIII. 


Bicss’d Ijc that spot, where cheerful guests retire, 

To pause from toll, and trim their evening fire ! 

BlessM that abode where want and pain repair, 

And ev’ry stt anger finds a read^ chair ! 

Bless d be those feasts, wdth simple plenty crovvnM, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never f.til, 

Or sigli with pity at some mournful tale, 

Or prets the bashful strat-ger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good ! 

» 

UOLDSMU 1», 

“ Mush A ! avourneen ! I wisht we wer’n’t 
to lave this place,” said Dermot, the 
night before our march : “ troth, my 
heart’s heavy enough at the notion of 
lavin the cratures, for they’re civle and 

frindly. 
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IriiKll}*, and have a great lainin to tlie 
Irish — and they shew their sinse : and 
for chapels ! 1 never seen the likes of 
them — no, not in all Cork, nor in Dub- 
lin itself^ which is, as one may say, tlie 
grandest and greatest place in all Ire- 
land, and that, let me tell you, master 
llinry, ’s a boukl word. If you were 
there, sure enough your eyes would he 
tired in your head, lookiii at all the cu- 
rosties — the very diamonds tliere are :is 
pliuty, ay, as plinty as the jrotalies ! 
Such grand noblemen’s sates ! i'or all tlu* 
Avorld like some enclumted j)Kiee, with- 
out a crature in them! Such nate fiir- 
nicrs’ cottages, clain and comfortable ! 
Dgh ! it docs one’s heart good to see the 
nice rick of hay, and the iiigiint stack 
of turf, and to see the gay ihe blaishi, 
and the snug corner at it for the stran- 
<jer — ^and the cratures themselves sittin 
round, takin an air of it, as happy as il 
their hi])s were haped up with golckn 
guineas I — though maybe, poor things, 
1 2 thcv 
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they have hardly a faggot to covef them ! 
Ah, master Hinry, you look fretted like 
— and no wonder, for she’s as beautiful 
and as mild a young lady as ever I seen, 
and has a good word for every one 
and no more proud nor yourself! It’s 
a pity the crature’s so puny ; but I’ll in- 
gage, when you’re married to her, if you 
bring her to some of the grand Spas in 
Ireland, she’ll come on like any thing.” 

I listened in silence to Dermot, for I 
was very sad, after having taken leave 
of IVIarian, and seen how much affected 
she was, although she endeavoured to 
appear as calm and composed as possible. 

“ Patrick O’Brien,” continued Dor- 
mot, “ was for two months lyin as wake 
as water, and such an impression about 
his heart, that no one thought he’d ever 
do a halfpennyworth of good, till Cicely 
Martin, that lived just fomeant him^ bid 
him take three sups of the water out of 
John’s-well, eveiy momin, fastin, for 
nine mornins. As there was no harm 
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in tryin, and while there was life there 
was hope, l*at took her advice, and re- 
^vered, and lived to comb his grey 
hairs. — Wasn’t that a wondci’fid cure, 
master Hinry ?” 

“ Very Avondcrful!” returned I; “ but 
don’t you think four sups of the water 
would have answered as well ?" 

“ Oh, by no manner of mains,” re- 
plied Derinot, “ master Hinry; three’s a 
looky number. Cicely Martin was the 
best warrant I ever seen for curin the 
people ; and so sign on’t the ould and 
the young used to flock to her from 
every part ; and she had such a power 
of herbs, and had such charms, that 
troth it came round to the doctors, and 
they wer’n’t plased that she shoudn’t be 
lavin them any patients ; so they all set 
their faces again her, and used to be say- 
in how she’d poison all the people, and 
biddin them not, upon their peril, to go 
nigh her. But they knew better nor to 
believe all the doctors told them, for 
1 3 how 
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how could she poison them with herbs ? 
Rut they knew well enough that the 
doctors were mad jealous, because she 
knew how to mix the herbs, and would 
not call them by the hard out-of-the-w^ay 
names that nobody can say but them- 
selves ; and had such oceans of charms, 
tluit they knew no more about than the 
child unborn. Oh, if Cicely w'as in the 
\vars, tloctor Wilkes might put his 
hands in his pocket ; for it’s she that 
could cure the worst of bruises, and cuts 
that would turn you pale to look at, 
wnth a few laves that she’d just be after 
chewin in her mouth ; and there are mia 
this day in Ireland walkin about upon 
lesfs that she cured, that the doctors 
would have had olF before one could 
have said again it.” 

Notwithstanding Dermot’s long and 
eloquent harangue in favour of Cicely’s 
medical abilities, I felt no very ardent 
desire that she should be attached to the 
regiment, a wish that Dermot had more 

than 
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than oHcc before cxpresscil, anil often al- 
luded to. 

'riiough I knew Wilkes liad certainly 
Ills follies, I believed they did not ex- 
tend to the practice of his profession. I 
had heard ho was .skilful, and I knew he 
was certainly attentive and kind to the 
sick under his care ; and though his 
ofiicioiisness sometimes teased them, liis 
constant activity and busy restlessness 
[irocured for them many comforts and 
indulgences, which they might have 
wanted had they been placed under the 
direction of a man whose thoughts were 
less cmjiloyed about others ; in short, 
Wilkes was not only satisfied, but seem- 
ed to take a real pleasure in peiforniing 
offices which would to othei’s have 
proved di.sagreeablc and irksome, Miss 
Dauby often said — “ "Wilkes is ready to 
do every body's business, and, in fact, 
does all the dirty work of the regiment.” 

I looked on Marian’s picture before [ 
I 4 retired 
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retired to rest, and offered up a fervent 
prayer that I might soon have the hap- 
piness of beholding her again. 

I believe I am not deficient in courage, 
and know that I felt an unbounded in- 
terest for the Spanish cause ; and yet I 
felt a degree of agitation at the idea of 
the approach of that time when I, who 
liad never heard a shot fired in anger, 
was to stand before the enemy — perhaps 
to bring those talents forward, which 
colonel Sandford had told me I so as- 
suredly possessed, or never to return. 

Melancholy scenes presented them- 
selves to my mind. I pictured my dear 
mother, deprived of her only near rela- 
tion, and her sole consolation. I thought 
I saw her, walking slowly and dejected- 
ly over those grounds where she had so 
often stootl to witness my infant sports, 
and that I had afterwards assisted her to 
improve. I imagined her pausing at 
every tree which I had planted, and say- 
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ing “ he planted it,” and weeping. I 
s.hed tears, as it' all my imagination con* 
•jured up was sad reality. 

Marian too appeared before me, still 
paler than when I took leave of her — 
her delicate frame almost exhausted by 
the shock she had received. 

“It cannot be !” said I, starting, “ it 
cannot be !” and with that happy facility 
of turning all to visions of hope, that so 
peculiarly belongs to love, I reversed 
the picture, and supposed myself re- 
turned, after a successful c*ampaign, in 
which I had most particularly distin- 
guished myself, to the arms of my mo- 
ther, and her I loved. Such happy 
prospects opened to my view, that it was 
long ere I could compose myself. 

1 was wakened by Dermot, who told 
me Mr. Raymond had called to .go along 
with me to the place from which the re- 
giment was to march. I was up and 
dressed in a few minutes, and was ready 
to proceed. 

I 5 


I felt 
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I felt hurt that Raymond should be 
so much more upon the alert than I was, 
and tliought he had called on me that I 
might perceive it. 

“ It is very strange,” said I,’ mentally^ 
“ that he is ever taking an opportunity, 
in the merest trifles, of displaying his 
real or supposed superiority over me.” 

“ I have something very particular to 
say to you,” said Wilkes, when I arrived 
at the place where the regiment was to 
be drawn up; “ if you’ll just come aside. 
I’ll tell you. — Do you know, the colonel 
has taken the greatest fancy to Mr. 
Raymond ; I think it’s rather odd, after 
such a very short acquaintance, that he 
should like him so well. Mr. Raymond 
seelns quite anxious to please him. Do 
you know, the officers think it very un- 
fair of the colonel — So do I too.” 

“ Oh, if we do our duty,” returned I, 
much piqued, “ if we do our duty, we 
need not care who is taken a fancy to.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t care,” rejoined 

Wilkes ; 
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Wilkbs ; “ only it’s not pleasant that he 
should be a greater favourite than people 
.who have been for long and many a day 
in the regiment.” 

“ Certainly not,” said I. 

” Besides,” added he, “ nobody likes 
the idea of their commanding officer’s 
being t\vistc*d round the linger of a 
young man, who never as much as saw 
an action during the course of his life.” 

“ Colonel Osborne,” returned I, “ I 
am sure, knows too much of his duty, 
to suffer himself to be influenced by any 
one who serves under him.” 

“ That’s just what I think too,” said 
Wilkes ; “ but that’s no reason why a 
person should try to gain 'that influence 
over him — it’s what I never did, inti- 
mate as I have been with him, and kind 
and attentive as both he and Mrs. Os- 
borne have been to me.” 

“ I am sure,” said I, “ at least I be- 
lieve, Raymond incapable of such mean 
artifice.” 

1 6 “So 
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“ So I told Delany, and ISIullins, and 
Sedly, when they mentioned it,” said he; 

and they bid me say nothing of their 
suspicions to any one, and that we would 
see.” 

“ You should not have mentioned it 
to me then,” said I. 

“ I didn’t tell any one else,” returned 
he ; “ and indeed 1 wouldn’t have spo- 
ken of it to you, but that I knew he Avas 
your most particular friend, and that 
you felt an interest in every thing about 
him.” 

Though I was vexed at what Wilkes 
told me, I could scarcely help smiling at 
the reason which he gave for telling me 
Avhat he had heard to the disadvantage 
of Raymond, and the facility with which 
he changed his opinion every moment. 

“ But,” said he, pulling me by the 
sleeve, and Avhispering with an air of 
the greatest mystery, “ we all think it 
very odd his having left his own regi- 
ment, and come into this,” 


“He 
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He told me,” said I, “ that he was 
anxious to be on service.” 

“ I believe,” cwitinued he, ** colonel 
Sandford managed it for him ; but at 
any rate, there are very odd things said 
about him — not that I say they are true. 
I think it wasn’t sensible of him to net 

acquainted with the C s ; they are 

generally thought to be very fond of the 
French — But Heaven knows f — maybe 
that had no influence on him — I don’t 
think it could upon me; but, at all 
events, I should never have got ac- 
quainted with them.” 

I had not time to reply to Wilkes, .'is 
colonel Osborne and all the officers and 
soldiers were now come out, and we all 
went to our respective companies. 

Though I gave no credit to what 
Wilkes said, it certainly made some im- 
pression on me — I could not teU why. 

The whole regiment appeared elated 
at the prospect of being at length brought 
before the enemy, and marched under 

the 
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the greatest general this or any* other 
country ever produced. Every one con- 
gratulated himself on his good fortune 
in serving under a commander of so 
much gallantry, and such brilliant ge- 
nius. 


CHAP- 
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1 tfje peo^tle, 

But (Jo not like to stage me to their eyes. 


Nor (Jo I tliink the man of safe discretion 
That docs affect it. 


Shakespeare, 


Now my unlucky stars began to busy 
themselves, or rather I should say, my 
evil propensities were set to work by a 
thousand , different circumstances — se- 
parated from JMarian, whose presence 
had influenced me so far as to prevent 
my giving way at least, to any of the 
base sentiments which sprung in my 
mind, if it did not teach me to conquer 

them. 
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them. Her conversation, so just and 
so Christian-like, which gave me the 
■wish, though not the power, to resemble 
her in mild forbearance and self-com- 
mand, was withdrawn, and I was now 
completely left to follow the bent of my 
own disposition. 

The first day of our inarch my mind 
was so much occupied by Marian, recall- 
ing every look and every word on which 
I had so fondly dwelt while paying her 
my parting visit, that most certainly I 
did think of little else. The next day I 
was pretty much in the same mood, but 
was completely roused by llaymond’s 
asking me why I looked so grave, and 
seemed so abstracted ? 

“ I assure you,” said I, while I felt the 
blood rush to my face, “ I assure you I 
am under no apprehension — 1 believe 
that I am as well prepared as any one in 
the regiment for action.” 

" Certain I am of that,” returned Ray- 
mond, “ most certain ; and I should not 

have 
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have spoken to you about your serious- 
ness, but that some of the ofFiccrs re- 
marked it, and I was so certain that it 
was merely owing to accident, that I de- 
termined to mention it to you, that you 
might cheer up.” 

“ Cheer up !” interrupted 1; “ so tlien 
you have all had, no doubt, the goodness 
to set down a little thoughtfulness to 
the place of cowardice? I cannot but feel 
most grateful.” 

For the remainder of the day I exerted 
myself in a manner that even surprised 
myself. Raymond was all spirits and acti- 
vity, and I was determined that I would, if 
possible, surpass him. When the day’s 
march was over, we received our colo- 
nel’s thanks for having kept the men in 
such excellent spirits, and .shewn such 
an example of alacrity throughout the 
whole day. Raymond seemed iti an 
ecstacy ; I too w'as pleased, but it was 
not entire satisfaction which I felt — the 
compliment had lost half its value, as it 

had 
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liad been equally addressed to llaymond ; 
and the vexation this occasioned me ex- 
hausted my spirits as much as the long 
march did. my body. I was so much 
with my mother, that I had iwt been in 
the habit of that constant exercise which 
most young men are accustomed to. llay- 
mond frequently made pedestrian excur- 
sions into ^A’'ales, and would be absent 
for weeks ; and I think I never met with 
a person who walked better, or seemed 
to suffer so little from fatigue. Here he 
had a decided advantage over me, and I 
felt conscious of it, particnlai’ly when, 
after a short sleep, we resumed our ope-* 
ratiems at the first dawn of the next 
morning, he appeared j'efreshed, and 
liis spirits, if possible, more exhilarated 
than before ; I felt myself little rested, 
and the spirits Avhich I exerted were all 
assumed. Kaymond soon left me far 
behind in the efforts which we made to 
set an example to the officers and men. 
By some pleasantry he was constantly 

exciting 
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cxcitin|^ a laiigli, or elevating the cou- 
rage of those with whom he conversetl 
by some anecdote of luToivSm. I shav 
that all to whom he spoke listened to 
him Vvith a degi'ce of interest that I 
believed no one else in the world was 
eripable of exciting, llis manners were 
so peculiarly conciliating, that tlie very 
peasantry with whom he communicsitcd 
in the villages through which we passed 
Avere immediately captivated by him. 
lie spoke Spanish and Portuguese so 
well, that I blushed when I recollected 
we had begun to study these languagc.s 
at the same time. I felt mortified be- 
yond measure at seeing Ids suj)eriority 
over me so c\ ident to the Avhole regi- 
ment : the instances of valour which I 
wdshed to recount, I found he had anti- 
cipated — in tact, I felt as if he had left 
me nothing to say. I Avas conscious that 
my attempts at pleasantry were dull and 
flat beyond conception ; nobody laughed 
at tlicm, and even I myself could not 

force 
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force a smile. Once or twice I had the 
mortification of thinking that Alexander 
Danby was ridiculing me : this I would 
not have borne, but soon had reason to 
believe that the idea had no foundation 
but in my imagination. 

Wilkes was constantly coming over 
to me, and repeating — “ What a charm- 
ing creature your friend Mr. Bayraond 
is ! he is uncommonly clever and agree- 
able! The colonel distinguishes him great- 
ly — I heard him say he would introduce 
him to our commander; I think he 
ought to introduce some of the other 
officers — don’t think it quite fair: how- 
ever, he’s very useful on a march ; Mr. 
Biggs says he speaks Spanish like a 
native.” 

“ Mr. Biggs,” returned I, “ I am sure, 
knows little about the matter.” 

“ So I heard MissDanby say,” returned 
Wilkes; “ I am sure he does not under- 
stand it well. I dare say, Mr. Raymond has 
only a smattering of the language, but 

a little. 
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a little^; you know, passes for a great deal 
among us who know nothing about it." 

. “ Pardon me,” exclaimed I — “ I speak 
Spanish and Portuguese tolerably well, 
and understand them perfectly — that is, 
I am sure, as well as Mr. Raymond.” 

“ It is no wonder,” said Wilkes, “ that 
he should understand Spanish well, he 

was so mucli with tlie family of C s. 

I think it wasn’t sensible of him ; indeed 
it was greatly remarked.” 

“ Mr. Raymond is positively one of 
the vera best laddies on a march I ever 
ken’d,” said major Macleod to me ; “ he 
is as hardy, and as auctive, and as blyth- 
sonie, as gin he had been born and bred 
in the Highlands ; he’ll mack a very fine 
soldier, and a maist excellent officer.” 

“ He is a darling fellow,” said De- 
lany, clapping his hands ; “ he’ll keep the 
whole regiment alive. I’m so glad he 
has got among us — I foresee that he and 
I shall have many a laugh together.” 

Almost all my brother-officers in turn 

praised 
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praised Raymond to the most extrava- 
gant degree to me, and I felt my pa- 
tience nearly exhausted in being obliged 
to listen to, and even, as well as I was 
able, join in the subject which was to 
me the most mortifying in the •world. 
What perhaps served more than any 
thing to increase my vexation on the 
occasion were the sentiments which 
Dennot continually expressed. — “ Mr. 
Raymond is very good to be sure, and 
mighty well spoken ; but if it had been 
the same to him. I’d have been better 
plascd, and a. great dale better jdased, 
if Ik had staid at home with his own 
peo])le. Sure he didn’t want to make 
his fortune like us, for he has plinty. 
INIore’s the pity that you, master Hinry, 
haven’t it yourself, and I’ll be bound 
we’d never have left the mistis. I don’t 
know what the officers and soldiers main 
by bein so newfangled after Mr. Ray- 
mond: though he’s a good crature, I 
think they could find better nor him — 

him 
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him that has a good drop of Irish blood 
at his lieart. Ohone ! if wjo had had the 
look to get into an Irish regiment, it 
wouldn’t have been tliis way — they know 
the differ; but the English are all so 
much after aich other, that sorrow an 
Irishman gets bis due.” 

“ I think, Dermot, they all seem very 
fond of you,” said I. 

“ Oh, fond enough of me,” returned 
he; “ but that’s not what I’m look in 
for, for they trate me well enough ; but 
I want to see you respicted as one come 
of the O’Callaghans ought to be rcspict- 
etl — and so you were, sure enough, be- 
fore Mr. Raymond come to us; the min 
would never be tired spakin about you, 
and the gintlemiu all seemed proud of 
your noticing them. I’m sure I don’t 
main to say thatJMr. Raymond palavers 
the min, but somehow he has got round 
them, and I never can coax a word from 
them now but about Mr. Raymond him- 
self: but that itself I don’t think so bad 
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of, as the colonel makin so much of him 
— ^he tliat used to be talkin of you, for- 
neant even the sarvants. If Mr. Ray- 
mond was a strangei*, it wouldn’t hurt 
me so much, but a gentleman that we 
know best of anybody in the wide world 
almost, to come and to take all our 
friends in the regiment from us.” 

I listened to Derniot with a degree of 
rliagrin which I should in vain attempt 
to describe: I did not reflect that no 
creature in the world could be so much 
alive to the interest or honour of an- 
other asDennotwasto mine, or be more 
quickly or easily fired at the least want 
of respect, or supposed want of respect, 
to his native country, or any person con- 
nected with it in the most distant man- 
ner. Afterwards, when I took a retro- 
spective view of all that had passed, 
these truths flashed across my mind, 
and I accused myself of the most un- 
accountable weakness for having yield- 
ed myself up to the sensations his 

long 
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long 'harangues on the subject of Ray- 
mond’s popularity never failed to pro- 
duce. 


vor.. 11. 
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“ They now began to associate more with the in- 
habitants of Lisbon.^* Pagc^tl. 

It is remarked by all the valetudinarians who 
have resorted thither of late years, that the peo- 
ple in general are averse from society; which 
some, not thoroughly acquainted with the na- 
tional character, have erroneously attributed to 
an antipathy to strangers. Whatever society ex- 
ists among the natives of Lisbon is chiefly con- 
fined to the nobility ; between whom and the 
other classes, policy, or custom, or a mistaken 
idea of true honour, has drawn a line of separa- 
tion. There are some, however, who disdain to 
be circumscribed by such narrow bounds, and are 
K 3 


no 
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no strangers to the free exercise of hospitUlity. 

On all public occasions, cither at home or abroad, 
the nobility aft'ect a great display of pomp, mixed 
ivith gravity ; and hence they are reputed vain, 
pr(‘semptiious, and proud, which gave occasion to 
Gratian to remark — 

* Itow illustrious would they be, 

If bloated not with vanity !’ 

But the learned Feijo has observed, that 
‘ all this porapousness is merely the result of a 
sprightly imagination. The urbanity and polite- 
nes.s with which they treat every person are iiu 
compatible with that haughty and imperious arro- 
gance attriiniled to them. Tiny are valuable 
friends to such as solicit their patronage, and 
have been always esteemed for acts of bene- 
volence .’ — ‘ For iny part,’ says Guevara, in 
one of his epi.stles, ‘ I think the Portuguese no- 
bility are cautious in their actions and pointed 
in their words.” 

Among the middling and subordinate ranks, 
the females especially, there is very little inter- 
course, except fortuitous meetings in the churches 

and 
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and airects. Erery class of tradesmen has a dis- 
tinct oratory, supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of their society : here they assemble 
every evening, before supper, to chaiint vespers. 
They rarely visit each other’s houses but on par- 
ticular occasions, as weddings and christenings ; 
and then they entertain very sumptuously, or 
rather satiate with profusion. 

Jealousy, and an innate disposition to secrecy, 
are assigned as the chief causes of this separation. 
They hold it as a maxim, that he who talks least 
thinks best ; and that the most perfect man is not 
he who has most good qualities, but fewest bad 
ones. Pride might also ope rate, as they wish 
not to shew their apartments, no more than their 
wives and daughters, unless they be arrayed in 
their best attire. 

Yet, however we may regret the many inno- 
cent enjoyments of which the females are thus 
deprived, tlndr seclusion is productive of much 
domestic felicity. Their bland and simple man- 
ners are not liable to bo corrupted, nor their at- 
tachments dissipated by an extensive communica- 
K 4 tion 
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lion with the world. The fond husband,^" thus 
solaced, is happy, supremely happy, in the so- 
ciety of a virtuous partner, whose sole affection 
is concentered within the narrow circle of her 
family, 

As to their persons in general, the women are 
rather below than above the middle stature, but 
graceful and beautiful. No females arc less stu- 
dious of enhancing their attractions by artificial 
means, or counterfeiting, by paltry arts, the 
charms that nature has withheld. To the most 
regular features, they add a sprightly disposition 
and captivating carriage* The round face and 
full-fed form are more esteemed in this country 
than the long tapering visage and thin delicate 
frame. 

The foreign merchants are particularly hospi- 
table and attentive to strangers, who would other- 
wise be much at a loss, as the higher ranks in 
Portugal are little inclined to associate even with 
each other. This may, in some degree, be ac- 
couuU^d for by the extreme indolence which forms 
a prominent feature in the character of this na» 

tion, 
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tion, ^nd is repugnant to the laws of polished 
society. 

The Portuguese are more superstitious than the 
inhabitants of any other Catholic country, and 
are remarkably fond of all religious processions 
and ceremonies. Few houses are without a pri.. 
vate chapel, in which mass is celebrated at least 
once a-day ; hence the incredi!)Ie number of the 
clergy. Every family has a confessor, who not 
only takes care of their spiritual concerns, but 
the domestic arrangements also are often under 
his control. 

No people in the world are more docile and 
submissive to the order of their magistrates and 
superiors; and this ready ohtdif iice was found of 
the greatest consequence, as facilitating, in many 
instances, the operations of the campaign. 

They are remarkably sober, and seldom iiulnigo 
in any excess. The men, wrapped up in long 
cloaks at all seasons, amuse lheins(‘lves for hours 
in looking out of the windows, whih; the women 
are actively employed in attending to their house- 
hold concerns. 

K 5 
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In their demeanour towards strangers an4>each 
other they are extremely courteous, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see peasants conversing with 
their heads uncovered, in token of natitral re- 
spect. 

The Portuguese have always been considered 
the most jealous nation in the world, and not 
without reason ; for they keep their wives in the 
greatest restraint, which treatment is sure to pro- 
duce aversion and disgust. In general, tlie wo*, 
men of this country have a decent afid most re- 
spectable carriage, and theie is nothing in their 
exterior appearance to proclaim the least impro- 
priety of conduct ; yet it is well known, they 
make amends for the tyranny of their husbands, 
by occasionally listening without scruple to the 
vows of a lover. 


The Portuguese are a most vindictive people. 
Page 76. 

A circumstance occurred in one of the moun- 
tain » villages, that strongly marked the exaspe- 
rated 
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vate^ feelings of tlie Portuguese people, and 
proved how well founded were? the apprehensions 
of the enemy on that account ; — Exhausted with 
extreme cold and fatigue, a French soldier got 
into one of the large ovens (which still retained 
some h('at), and was discovered in that situation 
by a pc'asant, after the corps to which he belong- 
ed had marched, who left the house without 
awakening the unfortunate soldier, and, in (lie 
street, met captain Todd, of the statl corps, to 
whom he expressed great anxiety that he should 
accompany him, a request imnndiiitely complied 
with, and, to his astonishincmt, the soldier was 
drawn from his extiaordinary retreat, and stabbed 
by the peasant before captain Todd had time to 
intercede for bis life. Had act been committed 
unseen, half the satisfaction would ha\e bem lost: 
but to have it in his power (o shew a lirilish 
oilicer that he had put a French soldier to death, 
appeared a great instance of good fortune. 


jfnd 
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And the P s a most powerful family.'^ 

Page 76. 

The intermediate class between the nobility and 
merchants is composed of men of small indepen- 
dent property in lands or houses, derived from 
their fathers, or purchased with (he fruits of their 
own industry in the capacity of merchants or 
factors, or by their economy whilst in office under 
government. These are the gentlemen of Portu- 
tugal. Comparatively speaking, they are few in 
number, but their virtues are many : protectors 
of the poor, benevolent and humane citizens of 
the world — men who, whilst they enlighten the 
nation by their talents, and pursue its most sub- 
stantial interest, are the most ready and able to 
protect and maintain its rights. 

There is one class of people here, than whom, 
perhaps, few nations can produce a more inoU’en- 
si\e and industrious, and at the same tirne a more 
degraded and oppressed; these are ‘‘ ihe pillars 
of the state,” the peasantry, who are kept in a 

state 
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stat^f vassalage by a band of petty tyrants, as- 
suming the title of Fidalgos*. 

Among those to whom this title properly ap- 
pertains, there are undoubtedly many who have 
a just claim to honour and respect — not from the 
antiquated immunities of feudal times, but from 
their personal virtues. We entirely s(‘parate 
them from the ignorant, intolerant wretches, who 
grind the face of the poor, and depopulate the 
land. 

Indeed, I am informed by a Portuguese gentle- 
man of very high rank, who sincerely deplores 
the wretched state of the peasantry of his comu 
try, that the chief part of their miseries is owiug, 
not to government but to these gentry. I know 
not how to give the reader a just idea of them : 

by 

* Fidalgo, a gentleman, one nobly descended. 
From the Portuguese word Jilho^ a son, and the 
Spanish algOy something ; that is, the son of 
something, or a son to whom his father had some- 
thing to leave, viz, an honour and estate; Ihence, 
for shortness, called Jidalgo. Vieyra. 
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by privilege they are gentlemen, in mTft'iners 
clowns; beggars in fortune, monarchs in pride ; 
too contemptible for the notice of the sovereign, 
to excite the jealousy of the nobles they are too 
weak ; but too strong for the peasantry, from 
whom they exact adoration. They are to be seen 
in every town, in every village and hamlet, wrapt 
up to the eyes in capots, brooding over their 
imaginary importance. The industrious husband- 
man must not address them but on his knees. 
His fate, and that of his family, are at their mer- 
cy. On the most trivial pretence, they cite him 
to the court of the next carnarca^ or shire. The 
wretched farmer in vain attempts to justify him. 
self, and after exhausting his resources to fee 
lawyers, he is sure to be cast at the end of a te- 
dious and vexatious suit. Ilis property is then 
seized upon, even to his very implements; and if 
it be not found sufRcient to answer all demands, 
he is doomed to perish in a prison. Many in- 
dustrious families have beem thus annihilated, and 
others, apprehensive of sharing the same fate, 
have forsaken their lands, and often the king- 
dom, 
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doifl^o seek protection in the colonies. — Mur» 
phys Viexo of Portugal, 

Every one congratulated himself on serving 
under a commander of .'o much gallant ry^ and 
such brilliant genius , Page 

The general feeling, or at least a feeling so ge- 
neral as to be in the highest degree dangerous, 
was in the worst slate when sir Arthur VV< llesley 
landed a si'cond time in Portugal and took the 
command — l)ut ha[);)ily for himself, his country, 
and the world, his heart was sound, and his un- 
derstanding neither dazzled by the successes of 
the Fre nch, nor diije d by the shallow or factious 
sophists who represented them as invincible. 
Happily too he was no longer subject to the di- 
rection of inferior minds, and his heart and un- 
derstanding had now their full scope. From that 
hour every operation of the IJiitish army tended 
to give the troops and the nation fresh confidence 
in their general, and to impress upon the enemy 

a proper 
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a proper sense of the Britisa character. 
ever he met the French he deleated them ; when- 
ever he found it necessary to return for want of 
numbers, or of food, or of co-operation in the 
Spaniards, it was in such order, and so leisurely, 
as neither to raise the hopes of ihe enemy, nor 
abate those of his army, or of hU allies. After 
the battle of Talavera, and the series of provok- 
ing misconduct by which the effect of that memor- 
able victory was dissipated, he distinctly perceiv. 
ed the course which the enemy would pursue, 
and anticipating all their temporary advantages 
(which yet he omitted no occasion of opposing 
and impeding), he saw and determined how and 
where the vital struggle must be made. The 
foresight of a general was never more admirably 
displayed, nor more nobly justified ; and if there 
be one place in the peninsula more appropriate 
than another for a monument to that leader 
whose trophies are found throughout the w'hoI(j, 
it is in the lines of Torres Vedras that a monu- 
ment to lord Wellington should be erected. 

When 
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When he took his stand there, Lisbon was not 
the only slake of that awful contest — the fate of 
Europe was in suspense ; and they who, like 
Homer, could see the balance in the hand of Ju- 
piter, might then have perceived that the fortunes 
of France were found wanting in the scale. 
There the spoil which bound the melons was 
broken ; the plans of the tyrant were batUed ; 
his utmost exertions, when he had no other 
foe and no other object, were defied ; his armies 
were beaten ; and Europe, taking heart when she 
beheld the deliverance of Portugal, began to 
make a movement for her own : that spirit by 
which alone her deliverance could he elFecfed was 
excited, and the good cause continued to advance 
and prosper till Paris was taken, and the tyrant 
before whom the world had trembled was glad 
to capitulate for an ignominious retreat, and to 
escape the vengeance of the French people in dis- 
guise. If any thing seemed wanting to the tri. 
umph of Wellington and England, it was, that 
the British flag which had led the way into France 
should have entered Paris also : and, complete 


as 
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as the triumph was, it was scarcely possible not 
to feel something like regret that it had not thus 
been consummated. Who could then have ap. 
prehended that this consummation was only for a 
short time deferred ? 
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